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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Encouraging Frequent Communion 


Teachers of religion must exercise extreme care lest they 
form in young children the habit of receiving Holy Com- 
munion in routine manner. It is true that Our Lord urges 
those who labor and are heavily burdened to come unto Him, 
that the Church permits all her children (provided they are 
in the state of grace and have a right intention) to receive the 
Holy Eucharist daily, but there is a definite danger that 
parents, priests, and teaching nuns may “exceed the bound 
of prudence in urging boys and girls to approach the Holy 
Table frequently.” 

The Reverend Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., writing in the 
March, 1944, number of The American Ecclesiastical Review 
gives uS a very sane interpretation of an explicit and detailed 
pronouncement of the Holy See on this particular subject. 
This pronouncement was issued on December 8, 1938, by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. The Instruction 
outlines, for bishops and Religious superiors, the precautions 
against abuses possible in connection with daily Communion. 
The theme of the Instruction is summarized in this sentence: 
“Tt can happen that some one, though conscious of grave sin, 
may yet approach the Holy Table influenced by the example of 
his associates and moved by the vain fear that if he stays away 
he will cause astonishment in the others, especially in his 
superiors, and will be suspected of having committed a grave 
sin.” 

Preachers and spiritual directors are instructed to make 
clear, particularly to the young, that daily Communion is not 


obligatory and that certain dispositions are requisite. Bishops 
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and superiors are under obligation to safeguard the liberty of 
conscience of their subjects through providing sufficient op- 
portunity for confession. No superior is to exercise undue 
pressure in stimulating the practice of frequent Communion. 
The term “General Communion’”’ is frowned upon, and, to 
quote the wording of the Instruction, “there should be no 
express invitation, no rigid and quasi-military order in coming 
up, no insignia to be worn by those who receive Communion, 
etc.” The purpose of the Instruction is “that the Most 
Blessed Eucharist . . . may not, through the malice and 
negligence of men, be turned to the detriment and eternal 
ruin of souls.” 

We shall attempt to summarize Father Connell’s practical 
applications of this Instruction to the reception of Holy Com- 
munion by children, in view of conditions prevailing in our 
country. 

(1) No group of children should be required to approach 
in a manner that will embarrass any child who does not wish 
to receive. It is tragic when an unprepared child yields to the 
temptation to join others through human respect. The 
Instruction makes it evident that children should approach 
the Holy Table as adults are accustomed to do, that is, with- 
out any set order or grouping. Experience in a large city 
parish convinces the writer that a few ushers can maintain 
good order among any group of communicants without in- 
voking strictly military procedure. We should stress the 
complete freedom of every child to communicate or to ab- 
stain, and certainly no supervising nun should manifest any 
suprise or displeasure toward a child who does not com- 
municate. 

(2) We must not make the regular reception of Holy 
Communion a condition for membership in any society. A 
Communion day can be scheduled, but “‘no attempt should 
be made to discover and to record who have received Holy 
Communion and who have not.” Even the rules of a Reli- 
gious Order enjoining the reception of the Holy Eucharist on 
certain days, declares the famous Decree of Pope Pius X, 
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“are to be considered merely directive and not preceptive.” 
Certainly, the voice of high authority disapproves of any 


penalty for the non-reception of Holy Communion by an 
individual or by a group. 


(3) Temporal rewards for the frequent reception of Holy 
Communion are strictly out of place. They lead the re- 
cipients to look upon the reception of Holy Communion 
daily or weekly as a kind of game. Children stimulated by 
prizes may receive frequently during the school year while the 
prizes are in vogue, but do they continue to approach the altar 
during the vacation period? Equally reprehensible with the 
awarding of prizes is the public questioning or correction of 
individual children concerning the frequency of their Com- 
munions. The Monday morning quiz on this point in a 
Catholic classroom is an abomination. “It is incredible,” 
writes Father Connell, “that a priest or nun should publicly 
ask a child why he did not receive or reprove him for not do- 
ing so.” Nor should the number or frequency of an altar 
boy’s Communions be made the norm of his excellence. The 
Instruction states that, even in judging the piety of candidates 
for the priesthood, no account should be taken of their greater 
or less assiduity in receiving the Blessed Eucharist. Finally, 
our author disapproves of a school examination in Christian 
Doctrine that asks the child: “How often have you received 
Holy Communion in the course of the past month?” He 


flatly declares that a child has no obligation to answer such a 
question. 


What measures may then be used to encourage children to 
practice frequent Communion? Persuasion is permissible and 
even commendable... In the Decree of Pope Pius X we read: 
“*Those who have the care of children shall make every effort 
to see.tott that after their First Communion these children 
‘shall approach the Holy Table often, even daily if possible.” 
Further wording of the Decree makes it clear that the parents 
(or guardians), the confessor, the teachers, and the pastor are 
those to whom this office is confided. Priests and teachers 
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have ample opportunity in their sermons and group instruc- 
tions to children. 

Parents can and should prudently exhort their children to 
approach the Holy Table frequently. The pressure of their 
own example is the best stimulation. Parents occupy a posi- 
tion of peculiar advantages; their children look to them for 
guidance, and the guidance offered by parents gives the 
children a mental set toward the reception of the Sacraments 
that will endure for life. 

Pastors and other priests must supervise the activities of 
parish school teachers in this important matter, and repress 
imprudent zeal when necessary. The priest will approve every 
sane means of inducing children to practice solid Catholic 
piety. 


Liturgy and Sacred Music 
Under the guidance of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 


John T. McNicholas, the Archdiocese of Cincinnati has in- 
stituted an apostolate of the Liturgy. Just a year ago, in 
March, 1943, appeared the initial issue of the official organ of 
this apostolate, Mater Ecclesia. Elsewhere we present a short 
review of the aim and purpose of the first volume of this 
quarterly review. 

The Archbishop declares that all—priests and teachers, 
parents and children—should wholeheartedly cultivate that 
interest in the Liturgy of the Church which the Supreme 
Pontiffs have commanded. The scope of the movement is to 
impart practical knowledge of church music and to give to 
our school children an adequate liturgical education. In his 
Motu Proprio of 1903, Pope Pius X declared that “special 
efforts are to be made to restore the use of the Gregorian chant 
by the people, so that the faithful may again take a more 
active part in the ecclesiastical offices as was the case in ancient 
times.” The close correlation of sacred music with the Liturgy 
is seen in the declaration of Pope Pius XI (Divini Cultus Sanc- 
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titatem, December 10, 1928): “It was in the churches (of 
former days) where practically the whole city formed a great 
joint choir, that the workers, builders, artists, sculptors, and 
writers gained from the Liturgy that deep knowledge of 
theology which is now so apparent in the monuments of the 
Middle Ages.” Sacred music stimulated the spirit of religion, 
gave the faithful a deeper understanding of the Sacred Liturgy, 
and enabled them to take part with greater zest in the cere- 
monies of the Mass, in the singing of the psalms, and in the 
public prayers. 

Through a well-ordered liturgical movement the Arch- 
bishop seeks to bring about an intensification of the traditional 
Christian spirit, a deeper understanding of Christian Doctrine, 
a greater appreciation of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, an 
impetus to the propagation of the Faith, and a means of foster- 
ing vocations to the priesthood and the Religious life. Ca- 
pable teachers will quickly train and prepare the children of our 
Catholic schools to sing the sacred music with beauty and de- 
corum. The example of well-trained children will inspire the 
entire congregation to sing and make melody in their hearts to 
the Lord. “Amid such spirituality in sacred song,” states His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate, “‘hearts are lifted to taste the sweetness of 
God, participation in the Liturgy becomes more intense and 
personal, and the temple of God is animated by an air of deeper 
holiness and purity.” 

Mater Ecclesia, a forum for discussion and for the exchange 
of ideas and experiences among liturgical teachers, blazes a 
trail for the teachers of our Catholic schools. Day by day the 
reputable publishers of church music increase their store of 
productions that will enable our teachers to restore to their 
children the rich inheritance that is rightfully theirs. Long 
enough have we deplored the loss of this inheritance; let us now 
set heart and hand upon its recovery. The example of Cin- 
cinnati is an edification. 





“Is You Gods?” 


By Sister M. Immacutate, D.P. 
Providence Heights Alpha School, Allison Park, Pa. 


Two Sisters tugged up the bluff to attend class at the Uni- 
versity. Two little youngsters dirty, disheveled and dis- 
tracted momentarily from their play, stared open-mouthed at 
the queer-looking creatures coming towards them. 

“Ts you gods?” stammered the bravest of the two as the 
Sisters came upon them. 

“No dear,” chuckled one of the Sisters as she patted his 
tousled head. ‘“‘We are not gods; but we are trying to become 
like God.” 

What a question, and what an answer! “Blasphemous!”’ 
many would cry. “Presumptuous!” more exclaim. “Im- 
possible!” most protest. But yet is it? Wasn’t that wise 
little Sister very succinctly stating what should be the aim 
and ambition of every Religious teacher—to become like God? 
Didn’t Jesus Christ Himself, our Divine Teacher and Leader, 
give us an explicit command to be perfect as our Heavenly 
Father, and doesn’t that mean trying to become like God? 
However, is that honestly our one whole-souled ambition in 
life? Are we Religious teachers really in earnest about 
patterning our own lives after that of our Divine Model? 
Are we the sun-centers of divine love, warming and nourishing 
these little ones committed to our care? Can they look up to 
us and see the glowing, pulsating, throbbing Heart of Christ 
in all our words and actions? How sad the great noble Heart 
of Christ must be at times as His gaze wanders up and down 
the ranks of His Religious teachers! To how many of us could 
He speak the words of reproof which He once uttered to His 
Apostles: “Suffer the little children to come unto Me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven”’! 


The Aim of Catholic Education 


Just what is our aim in this all-important task of teaching, 
which should be our labor of love? According to the words 
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of our late Holy Father, it should be to mold “the true and 
finished man of character, . . . the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently in accord- 
ance with right reason illumined by the spiritual light of the 
example and teaching of Christ.’”” What a tremendous task! 
Yes, there it is neatly and compactly mapped out for us by 
the Vicar of Christ himself, to mold these boys and girls into 
other Christs, a task parallel with our own dear Mother 
Mary’s. But to produce Christ-like characters we must be 
Christ-like ourselves. We cannot give what we have not. 
To lead others close to Christ we must be very close to Him 
ourselves. To get others to follow Him, we must have over- 
taken Him ourselves, or at least have caught up to Him. In 
how many of our classrooms could we place a little placard 
reading: ‘“‘Christ is the Head of this Classroom, the Unseen 
Teacher of Every Lesson, the Silent Listener to Every Recita- 
tion,” and know that it were true? 

Could it possibly be that we are failing with our pupils 
because we have first failed with ourselves? We all admit 
that the teacher conditions the reactions of the pupils more 
than any other environmental factor in the schoolroom; in 
fact, that she creates the very classroom atmosphere itself. 
Can it be that our students are not more Christ-conscious, 
Christ-centered, and Christ-absorbed, because we ourselves 
are not more Christ-conscious, Christ-centered, and Christ- 


absorbed? 


Making the Supernatural Natural 


Let us go back again to our aim wherein it states that we 
are to mold the super-natural man. Is it not our role to cast 
our children into a mold from which they might emerge stal- 
wart and radiant in the full lustihood of their threefold super- 
natural powers—faith, hope, and charity? The seeds of 
these virtues were deposited in their souls at baptism, and it 
is our task to assist divine grace in their growth and develop- 
ment. How is this to be done? First of all, we must pray 
constantly, daily, perseveringly, uninterruptedly—the more 
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prayer, the more grace. We must be channels of grace for 
them—from the great Heart of Christ to our heart and then 
out into each and every one of their little hearts. Secondly, 
we must make our children more God-conscious by bringing 
home to them again and again that first and foremost they 
are God’s little boys and girls. (God made them, gave them 
beautiful bodies, keen minds, talented hands because He 
loves them. All they are and have are His gifts only lent to 
them to be used for His honor and glory and for their salva- 
tion. Thirdly, we must make our children constantly, keenly 
conscious of the presence of God within them. Often let 
them place their hands over their heart, feel it beat, close their 
eyes, and say slowly and reverently: ““My God, I love You 
here within my heart.”” A beautiful act of faith and love that 
even the tiniest pre-school child will quickly learn and love! 
And what a thrill it must give the great Heart of Christ to 
receive that spotless, sparkling love of little children! 

To love a person one must know him, and so we go from 
knowing God who really dwells within our hearts to loving: 
Him ardently, constantly, immeasurably. St. Theresa’s little 
way of love is especially for little ones; and little ones (by 
nature or grace or both) usually learn it most quickly. It con- 
sists simply in loving God as much as one is capable of loving 
Him and in doing everything to make Him happy. Is there 
anything that even the most limited child can do—whether 
it be play, lessons, meals, prayer—that they should not do to 
make Jesus happy because they love Him? What a tremen- 
dous change we would bring about in the lives of children if 
we could really and truly get them to fall in love with God 
within their hearts! But in order to do that we must be 
deeply in love with Him within our own hearts—and are we? 

Love has a twofold outlet—one going up towards God, the 
other going out towards our neighbor. It is not difficult for 
children, once having grasped the truth of the presence of God 
within their own heart, to admit of that same Divine Presence 
in the hearts of their neighbors. But to get them to act 
accordingly is quite a different task, as it is for us adults. 
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If we would only once begin to practice what’ we really profess 
to believe! It is as a high school student once bluntly put it: 
“Gee, Sister, that puts restrictions on a guy!” The truth of 
the Divine Indwelling had overpowered him with its ¢re- 
mendous responsibilities. But it is possible for children to 
grasp clearly the idea of the Divine Indwelling; and if chil- 
dren are constantly reminded that in all their dealings with 
their playmates they are actually touching Christ, the super- 
natural will gradually become more natural for them, and 
their little love-filled hearts will have no room for hate and 
all its daughter vices. 

Finally, we must’ get across to children that the utter inde- 
pendence of creatures and supreme dependence upon God are 
the source of true happiness. We must firmly establish in 
them perfect trust and confidence in the Divine Providence of 
God. To set their hearts a-loving, and their souls a-living, 
and their feet a-marching upward and onward to the tune of 


God knows, 
God loves, 
God cares. 
Nothing this truth can dim. 
God gives 
His very best 
To those 
Who leave the choice to Him. 


That should be the type of courageous confidence in God 
which we should clamp in their young hearts. 


Controls of Conduct 


Thus far we have considered the theological virtues. Let 
us now take a look at the intellectual and moral virtues. 
Besides preparing our children for future citizenship in 
heaven, our aim as Catholic educators must likewise be to 
prepare them for worthy citizenship in America. Therefore, 
we must endeavor to develop the native abilities of each child 
to their optimum level. We must supply our children with 
experiences that will develop the ideas, skills, habits, and 
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attitudes necessary to meet the modern challenge of Christian 
living in the environment of an American democratic society. 
This calls for a gradual increase in self-control, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in teacher-control as the child matures. 
The true Catholic teacher aims, not to control the conduct of 
the child, but rather to establish in the child controls of con- 
duct. This means giving the child more “‘do’s” than “‘dont’s,” 
more love for virtue than hatred for vice. And this is no easy 
task, because so many children have such a misconception of 
virtue. A virtue is a habit, an acquired tendency to act al- 
ways according to right reason or in conformity with the law of 
God. The very word implies strength, activity, joyfulness. 
There is no such thing as a passive virtue. ‘The intellectual, 
volitional, and emotional abilities of man are all involved in 
the formation of virtue or of good habits. A habit that leads 
an individual towards his final goal is a virtue. A habit 
which directs an individual from his final goal is a vice. 
Virtues may be either natural or supernatural, depending 
upon the end and motive of the habit. Thus, an intellectual 
virtue is a good habit inclining a man to perfection in some 
specific area of activity, while a moral virtue is a good habit 
inclining a man towards complete perfection in all areas of 
activity. The former may be classified as: 


(1) understanding—the habit of first principles; 

(2) science (knowledge)—the habit of holding fast to truths 
deduced from first principles; 

(3) wisdom—the habit of order in understanding and 
science, the synthesis of knowledge; 

(4) art—the habit which directs our activities in certain 
fields so that we will do well whatever we do. 


The virtue of prudence is the link between the intellectual 
and moral virtues. It is intellectual and moral, and may be 
defined as the habit of controlled direction of human acts in 
accordance with right reason. The other moral virtues which 
should be specifically inculcated in the lives of the children are: 


(1) justice—the habit of giving to all what pertains to them 
and of respecting the rights of others; 
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(2) 


temperance—the habitual conformity of sense appetite 
to reason, when these appetites prompt man to adopt 
a course contrary to right reason; 

(3) fortitude—the habitual conformity of sense appetite 

to reason, when these appetites prompt man to give 

up some reasonable course of action. 


Here again we may pause and ask: “But how is this to be 
done?” One might almost say these things are “‘caught, not 
taught.” They go over by means of method, by the very 
manner of the teacher’s daily dealings with her class—her 
attitude towards work, her love and appreciation for it, her 
demand for good workmanship on the part of every pupil; 
her justice towards all, her fortitude in the face of difficult, 
trying circumstances, and so on. What the teacher is, more 
than what she does, is the all-important point. Finally, the 
teacher must keep in mind these habits or virtues which she 
aims to develop. .An aim indicates a final goal; it is part of 
every planned conscious activity; it must be a guide in the 
selection of materials and activities; it must be a real force 
in directing every form of activity. This being so, let us as 
Catholic teachers, as co-workers with Christ, as members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, do our little part in the re- 
establishing of all things in Christ by setting up as our aim in 
education: to develop the child in the likeness of Christ, this 
being the perfect preparation for future citizenship in an 
American democracy and eternal citizenship in the kingdom 
of heaven. 
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By THE ReveRenD Rupotpu Banpas, Pu.D. 
The St. Paul Seminary, 2200 Grand Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Lord employed principally, if not exclusively, the lec- 
ture form of catechizing, and made constant use of explanation 
and demonstration. Since He wished to influence the will of 
His hearers as well as enlighten their minds, He spoke (if we 
may say so) from the fullness of His heart and gripped His 
listeners with His own divine earnestness, enthusiasm, and 
sincerity. Secondly, since it was His mission to announce 
positive supernatural truths which are not discoverable by a 
process of reasoning and questioning but come to us only 
through preaching and hearing, narration was the only suitable 
means of instruction. Finally, the narrative or lecture-form 
was best adapted to the nature and disposition of His listeners, 
who were mostly adults and who relied directly on His spoken 
and personal word. Hence, whenever He was about to hold a 
discourse in the synagogue, He first read, according to Jewish 
custom, a passage from Sacred Scripture, and then explained 
and supplemented it. “He rose up to read,” says the Evan- 
gelist, “‘and the book of Isaias the prophet was delivered to 
Him” (Luke, iv. 16, 17). 

Christ’s imparting knowledge through the narration method 
did not mean that the listener was to remain wholly passive; 
on the contrary, Our Lord always strove to develop His theme 
with the hearer’s active codperation. If it is true that the per- 
sonal expression of ideas stimulates the creative instinct more 
than the reading of a book, we can readily understand why 
Christ endeavored to stir up the listener’s interest and self- 
activity by means of formal or implicit questioning. This 
erotematic procedure is in evidence in the preliminary remarks 
with which He occasionally prefaces His explanations and 
parables: ‘How readest thou? What is written in the law?” 
(Luke, x. 26). “What did Moses command you?” (Mark, x. 
3). An intensive use of the erotematic method is found in 
His discussion concerning the sonship of Christ: 
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‘And the Pharisees being gathered together, Jesus asked them, 
“Saying: ‘What think you of Christ; whose Son is He? They say to 
Him: ‘David’s.’ 

“He saith to them: ‘How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying: 


“The Lord said to my Lord, Sit on My right hand, until I make Thy enemies 
Thy footstool? 


“* “If David then call Him Lord, how is He his Son?” ”’ 
‘And no man was able to answer Him a word: neither durst any man 
from that day forth ask Him any more questions”’ (Matt., xxii. 41-46). 


When the chief priests and ancients inquired concerning 
His authority to teach in the temple, He in turn asked them a 


preliminary question concerning John’s power and authority to 
baptize: 


‘“‘And when He was come into the temple, there came to Him, as He 
was teaching, the chief priests and ancients of the people, saying: ‘By 


what authority dost Thou these things? And who hath given Thee this 
authority?” 


‘Jesus answering, said to them: ‘I also will ask you one word, which if 
you shall tell Me, I will also tell you by what authority I do these things. 

‘““*The baptism of John, whence was it? From heaven, or from men?’ 
But they thought within themselves, saying: 

“If we shall say from heaven, He will say to us: Why then did you 
not believe him? But if we shall say from men, we are afraid of the 
multitude: for all held John as a prophet.’ 

“And answering Jesus they said: ‘We know not.’ He also said to 


them: ‘Neither do I tell you by what authority I do these things’ ”’ 
(Matt., xxi. 23-27). 


By questioning processes such as these Our Lord stimu- 
lated His listeners to serious thought and reflection and en- 
abled them to arrive at conclusions which, because they were 


attained by their own reasoning, became permanently effec- 
tive in their lives. 


Our Lord Combined All Teaching Methods 


Our Lord combined all teaching methods in a wonderful 
harmony. Frequently he supplemented a parable or a com- 
parison with a question, and elicited an answer which clarified 
His teaching and impressed the truth deeply upon the mind 
and heart. At the conclusion of His parable of the Good 
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Samaritan, He turned to the lawyer and addressed this ques- 
tion to him: “Which of these three, in thy opinion, was neigh- 
bor to him that fell among the robbers?’ And having obtained 
the correct answer—‘He that showed mercy to him’”—Our 
Lord bade him to put his own conclusion into practice: ‘Go, 
and do thou in like manner.” After the narrative of the two 
sons who should have worked in the vineyard, He immedi- 
ately asked: “Which of the two did the father’s will?’ And 
upon obtaining the correct answer from the listeners to whom 
the comparison properly referred, He forthwith made the 
application: “Amen I say to you, that the publicans and the 
harlots shall go into the kingdom of God before you.”” Follow- 
ing the parable of the husbandmen who killed the servants and 
the sons of the householder, He inquired: “When therefore the 
lord of the vineyard shall come, what will he do to those 
husbandmen?” The priests and Pharisees whom He addressed, 
by condemning the husbandmen, implicitly admitted their 
own sinfulness and pronounced verdict upon themselves: “He 
will bring those evil men to an evil end, and will let out his 
vineyard to other husbandmen, that shall render him the 
fruit in due season” (Luke, x. 36, 37; Matt., xxi. 31, 40, 41). 
In all these instances the question of Our Lord—and this 
point is of supreme importance to the catechist—served a two- 
fold purpose: it brought to the foreground the main point of 
His discourse and introduced the application to conduct. 

Like His narrations, the questions of Our Lord were noted 
for their simplicity and definiteness. Although the Pharisees, 
out of malice, frequently misinterpreted His words, His ques- 
tions admitted of only one answer. Apart from the occasions 
when Our Lord wished to elicit a demand for an explanation 
(Matt., xxii. 45), they were adapted to the age and intellectual 
capacity of His listeners. On only one occasion did He ask a 
question to which He expected in answer a simple “yes.” 
“Have ye understood all these things? They say to Him: 
“Yes’””’ (Matt., xii. 51). 

Some of His questions were purely “rhetorical” and de- 
manded no answer. These rhetorical questions, which are 
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interspersed throughout the Gospels, are noted for their natu- 
ralness and charm. We shall quote only a few examples: ‘“To 
what shall we liken the kingdom of God, or to what parable 
shall we compare it? J¢ is a grain of mustard seed’”’ (Mark, iv. 
30, 31). ‘““Whereunto shall I esteem the kingdom of God to be 
like? It is like to leaven” (Luke, xiii. 20, 21). “‘Whereunto 
then shall I liken the men of this generation? And to what 
are they like?” (Luke, vii. 31). “Why do you not know My 
speech? Because you cannot hear My word” (John, viii. 43). 
“Doth he thank that servant, for doing the things which he 
commanded him? I think not” (Luke, xvii. 9, 10). 

Our Lord desired that His Apostles ask questions. Fre- 
quently He did not make His explanation exhaustive in order 
to leave something to their own initiative and activity, to incite 
them to personal deliberation and reflection, and thus to lead 
them to seek an explanation (Matt., xiii. 36, xv. 15). He was 
always ready to help solve their problems and difficulties, and 
often furnished the necessary explanation before the questions 
became articulate in their minds. Although Our Lord was 
often obliged to formulate and explain concepts, one would 
seek in vain in His discourses for strict definitions, formule, 
and abstract catechetical questions and answers. His one aim 
was to impress the truth upon the mind, and by means of an 
apposite comparison or illustration make it operative in daily 


life. 


Dialogue Form of Instruction 


Whenever Our Lord dealt with men who had reached a 
certain spiritual maturity, He employed the dialogue form of 
instruction. This procedure permitted the listener to make 
observations, raise objections, ask questions, and speak with a 
certain independence. Our Lord employed this method in 
dealing with the common people. He used it even more fre- 
quently in speaking to the learned Scribes and Pharisees. It 
was His favorite procedure with the Apostles, as the latters’ 
eagerness, earnestness, and many questions clearly show. 
It is the method employed in the Saviour’s discourse on the 
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promise of the heavenly bread (John, vi) and in His conversa- 
tion with the Samaritan woman (John, iv. 1-42). The eighth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel shows how frequently He per- 
mitted His apologetical discourse to be interrupted. How 
interesting, too, is His conversation with the disciples at the 
first multiplication of the loaves (Matt., xiv. 15-21; cfr. xvi. 
8-12) and His discourse with the disciples of Emmaus in which 
He introduced the stirring explanation of Sacred Scripture 
(Luke, xxiv. 27-32). The importance and advantage of this 
dialogue method for the Apostles need no special comment. 
In their questions more than in their answers lay a repetition 
and deepening of their knowledge concerning a certain truth, 
for the formulation of a question presupposes a certain grasp 
of the object. Through the dialogue form of instruction—so 
carefully directed by the Divine Master—the independence 
of the Apostles as future teachers was gradually developed. 
The questions of Our Lord were of a purely pedagogical 
nature. He “asked questions” (Luke, ii. 46) to instruct others 
and not to learn something new. By His questions He com- 


pelled the listeners to acknowledge their own ignorance, in- 
cited them to personal activity and reflection, and made them 
more desirous and receptive of the heavenly doctrines which 
He was about to enunciate. By the erotematic process He 
enabled His hearers to arrive at their own conclusions and, in 
consequence, codrdinate, deepen, and broaden their knowledge. 


Principles of Catechization 


From these considerations we can deduce in the form of 
conclusions the following principles in regard to the question 
method in catechization. This method should be used for the 
following ends: 

(a) to counteract the child’s passivity, arouse his attention, 
and stimulate him to personal activity; 

(b) to test the child’s knowledge in order to ascertain if he 
has understood and Jearned the subject explained. A teacher 
who asks no questions is like a man pouring water into a vessel 
without making sure whether it leaks or not; 
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(c) to summarize at the end of a lesson the matter gone over 
—to gather up and connect its parts; 

(d) to examine the children at the beginning of a lesson about 
the matter studied in the last class; 

(e) to use rarely—except with the weak, timid, and very 
young children—questions which require only a “yes” or a 
“no” for an answer. Such questions tend to make the child 
inattentive, inactive, and careless, and 1n all such instances the 
teacher should demand a reason for the answer. 

(f) In Bible history and church history the doctrinal and 
moral truths should be brought out with the help of questions 
such as these: “What pleases you in this person? What dis- 
pleases you in that one? What do you think of such a person? 
What would you have done? What does the story teach you 
about God and Our Lord?” The children are thus compelled 
to think and work with the teacher. Their judgment is 
sharpened and their interest in the subject awakened. 

(g) Memorizing of the catechism answers should not be the 


first step but the last step or finishing touch to a process of 
explanation and understanding. Memorizing is not without its 
importance in catechization. Divine immutable truths de- 
mand accurate and precise expression. The terse and concise 
formulas of the catechism are more easily impressed upon the 
memory by questioning, and misunderstandings and errors are 
thereby more easily avoided. 





Aesop in the Religion Class 


By Broruer Hermes Pivs, F.S.C., A.B. 
St. George High School, Evanston, Ill. 


III. The Role of the Fable in the Religion Class 
Does the fable belong in the religion lesson—and to what 
extent? 
To answer this question we shall compare the image, the 


lesson, the manner and the style of the fable with what is 
considered fitting in the religion class. 


(1) Suitability of the Image.—The fable’s image—or “‘term 
of comparison,” as The Catechist’s Manual denotes “the object 
which is used to effect an understanding of the idea” in a com- 
parison'—can be judged by four criteria. 

(a) The image should be clear. The term should be well 
known to the pupils and is usually taken ‘“‘from the commonest 
things.”’? The fable’s prowling wolf, the crow with cheese, etc., 


abide by this first principle. 

(b) The image should be just. The term “should not be 
so transparent as to lose all the attraction of novelty.”* In 
this, too, the fable conforms, for it is a never-ending source of 
ingenuities. 

(c) The image should be érief. In a developed comparison 
such as the fable is, the rule would permit as much latitude as 
the nature of the case demands, for “here brevity is relative.’ 
On this point, also, the fable is favorably accounted for; to 
cite a particular instance, the mouse story which introduced 
the first part of this paper takes about three minutes to tell— 
certainly no strain upon the attention of even the smallest 
pupils. 

(d) The image should be decoming. The term is not to be 
“vulgar or trivial’”*—that is, a fitness or proportion is de- 
' Brothers of the Christian Schools, The Catechist’s Manual (McVey, Philadelphia, 1914), 
e 1 ibid, p. 73. 
8 Ibid., p. 74. 


‘ [bid., p. 75 
6 Ibid., p. 74. 
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manded. On this score, when the special service rendered by 
the fable is kept in mind its suitability is plain. 

To choose an example, the fable depicting the foolish lamb 
who proves he is right and the wolf wrong in the argument at 
the stream, and who is effectively silenced for his pains—this 
picture, to be sure, is neither vulgar nor triv.al; and the 
parallel it establishes is only too much like the actual experi- 
ence unwise simplicity has when it challenges where it should 
flee. And Our Lord, it may be noted, did not hesitate to 
characterize His followers as sheep, nor to designate the forces 
of evil as wolves scattering the flock. 

If in portraying men’s vices and follies the fable characters 
are fantastic, unlike anything in real life (or in the parable), 
there is, we must not forget, a good reason: “This is the im- 
mortal justification of the Fable: that we could not teach the 
plainest truths so simply without turning men into chessmen.”’® 

Unfortunately, by comparison with the parable, the fable 
may seem to suffer unnecessarily; the former nicely represents 
the most august of divine truths. Who, for instance, thinks of 
God’s mercy without visualizing the prodigal son’s return? 
To teach the same truth with beast symbols would admittedly 
be incongruous. But no fable attempts such a feat; by its 
nature it illustrates only the morality of prudence. In that, its 
proper sphere, the fable is becoming—as well as brief, just, and 
clear. 

(2) Suitability of the Lesson—We have already seen that 
the fable teaches a code of prudence. To judge whether or not 
the fable lesson is acceptable to the catechist, we can go on to 
ask: “Is prudential morality compatible with the catechist’s 
aims?” 

The answer to the question becomes self-evident as soon 
as the expression “prudential morality” is fully understood 
in its possible senses. 

Obviously the religion teacher has nothing to do with 
‘prudence of the flesh, such as makes one skilful in discovering 


6 G. K. Chesterton , Introductory Essay to V. S. Vernon Jones, Aesop’s Fables (Double- 
day-Page, New York City), p. ix. 
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the means whereby a bad end is to be attained, in satisfying 
one’s passions, in obtaining wealth, in gaining honors.”? To 
others he leaves the instruction, for instance, in the fine art 
of jail-breaking. 

Nor would he teach “‘merely human prudence, such as seeks 
out the means best adapted to attain a natural end without 
referring them to the last end.’”* There will always be Dale 
Carnegies to show men how to perfect this material world; 
the catechist’s mission is to help them by precept and example 
to seek first of all the kingdom of God and His justice. 

It is Christian prudence he preaches, “a supernatural, moral 
virtue which inclines our intellect to choose in every instance 
the best means for attaining our aims, by subordinating them 
to our ultimate end.’® Only in this sense of prudence can it 
be said, of course, that the religion teacher finds prudential 
morality compatible with his aims. 

This means, consequently, that the average fable, as it comes 
from the hand of its author, teaching a standard of conduct 
entirely innocent of Christianity, is of little use to the religion 
teacher. 

But just as a heathen can be sanctified by baptism, so can 
the native fable be spiritualized by converting its lesson or 
application. To recall the words of L’Estrange, we “graft a 
Christian moral upon a pagan fable.” 

This elevation to grace is easily accomplished, for the natural 
prudence of the fable (true, indeed, on its own level) has analo- 
gies in supernatural prudence, analogies which the catechist 
seeks out and sharply mirrors in the fable story. 

For example, to show the wisdom of praying together as 
Our Lord recommended, let us take the fable of “The Four 
Oxen and the Lion.” The lion (Satan prowling about) found 
that he had not a chance against the oxen (ourselves) so long as 
they stood together; but when came the day they quarreled 


7 Adolphe Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life (Desclée, Tournai, 1930), p. 479. 
8 Ibid., p. 479. 

® Ibid. , p. 480 

0 Sir Roger Estrange op. cit., p. 37. 
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and each went grazing alone, he separately and summarily 
disposed of them. 

In this way the catechist can avail himself of the riches 
found in the fable; he adapts the moral of the story to his own 
ends. He finds also, as with the parable, so in a naturally re- 
stricted manner with the fable there is a great range and variety 
of application. Consider “The Lion and the Mouse” example 
at the opening of this discussion. From the same story the 
pupils could be made to see that actual grace, charitable speech, 
self-control, humility of heart, ef alia, are apparently little 
things (like the mouse) which, nonetheless, may have a direct 
influence on the salvation of ourselves, who sometimes come to 
believe we are as important and unconquerable as the lion. 

As for the more obvious, human-conduct applications, there 
is occasion even in the religion period to use the lion-mouse 
fable, for example, to recommend punctuality, loyalty, good 
manners as “little” things bearing upon our social and our 
economic salvation. 

It is evident, therefore, that so far as the moral of the fable 
is concerned, the catechist has at hand an efficacious device 
than which there is none better for advocating prudence. 

(3) Suitability of the Manner.—The fable’s manner scarcely 
needs justification for use in the religion period. In a disci- 
pline like Christian doctrine, which embodies so much that 
cannot be learned by sense perception, intuitive methods are 
indispensable. Witness the practice of the Scriptures and of 
the Church. For teaching morality the moral narrative (of 
which the fable is a type) is a traditional instrument. Because 
its story engages the pupil’s attention and because its diverting 
character pleases, the fable is an interest-tool in the hands of 
the catechist. 

(4) Suitability of the Style.—It is readily apparent that not 
every fable, apt as its lesson might be, can be taken over en- 
tirely as it comes from the book. Especially in those fables 
adapted by literary men there are accidental qualities which 
make them unfit, as they stand, for catechism purposes. 

We have a pertinent case in that fable from La Fontaine 
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telling how the ant worked hard during the summer in order 
to lay away a winter supply; in time the cold weather begins; 
an improvident grasshopper comes a-begging for a loan of 
grain “until next season”; upon being questioned, he confesses 
that he had done nothing all the summer long but enjoy him- 
self. Replies the ant: 
“You sang! How nice! Well, here’s your chance now! 
You sang! Well, dance now!!! 

This scornful reply is surely not what we would employ to 
represent the sentiment of Christian industry. Yet, the story 
is essentially usable, and since only the last lines render this 
version of the old tale unsuited for the classroom, we could 
simply replace them with words more temperate and charit- 
able; then we would have what is really an interesting ex- 
plication of the proverb: ‘‘Go to the ant, O sluggard, and con- 
sider her ways, and learn wisdom.’’” 

To take this liberty with La Fontaine’s fable is but to con- 
tinue a long-standing practice, as he did in his turn. His 
Fables “are part and parcel of French literary consciousness 
to a greater degree than any other classic of its literature,” 
and yet the truth is that out of two hundred thirty-nine of his, 
“no fable, so far as appears, is of La Fontaine’s invention.” * 

His grasshopper-and-ant episode can be traced back to the 
Latin of a fictitious Romulus (in the ninth century)!* who 
adapted into prose what Phedrus before him (in the time of 
Augustus) had put into Latin verse.* Phzdrus took his ma- 
terial from the Assemblies of Aesopic Tales, a collection in 
Greek made about 300 B.c. by the founder of the Alexandrine 
Library, Demetrius Phalereus;'® this tyrant of Athens had 


1 This is Fable I of Book I as translated by Joseph Auslander in Vol. I of The Fadles of Fean 
de la Fontaine, (Limited Editions Club, New York City, 1930), p. 3. 

12 Proverbs, vi. 6. 

18 “Ta Fontaine Fables” (Encyclopedia Americana, 1928), Vol. XVI, p. 574. 

14 Joseph Jacobs (in The Fables of Aesop as printed by William Caxton in 1484, Vol. I, p- 
215) suggests that the prose version came from Charlemagne’s schools. 

16 Tt is interesting to compare the ant’s reply to the grasshopper as given by La Fontaine 
with the Phedrus version: “‘Ridens Formica et frumentum includens ait: Si estate cantasti, 
hieme salta” (Fabula Antiqua LVI, MS Vossianus Latinus, in Léopold Hervieux, op. cit., 
Vol. II: Phédre p. 152). 

16 Jacobs (in The Fables of Aesop, Macmillan London, 1923, p. xvi) simplifies and sum- 
marizes volumes of fable history into one sentence: . as the "modern Aesop is mainly de- 


rived from Phedrus, the answer to the question ‘Who wrote Aesop?” is simple: ‘Demetrius 
of Phaleron.’ ” 
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managed to gather about two hundred fables—almost every 
one of them anonymous. By a process too long to relate here, 
the Lydian slave Aesop has had his title of ownership placed 
upon these moral tales, when actually they are the common 
property of the human race. 

The religion teacher, too, while retaining the germ of the 
story with its moral, is free to remove the husk and properly 
prepare the fable for class consumption. In this way otherwise 
unlikely looking fable material can be utilized. 

And consequently as for the question: “Are fables the right 
thing to use in the catechism class?’ we can see why the answer 
should be: “Yes; as a device for educating to prudence, they 
are eminently suitable and good.”* 


* In his concluding article Brother Hermes Pius will describe the utilization of the fable 
in ancicnt and medieval secula reducation, then furnish an historical survey of its use in 
Christian catechetics, and conclude with practical suggestions for the catechist of our own 


day.—Editor. 




































The Holy Ghost: Lightof the Classroom 


By Sister Miriam Karuieen, I.H.M. 
912 South 47th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost whom the Father will 
send in My Name, He will teach you all things and bring all 


things to your mind whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John, 
xiv. 26). 





In recent times many writers have produced volumes in 
which they have offered numerous cures for the ills of our pres- 
ent era, and suggestions for the building of a better world. 
The futility of most of these theories is clearly evident because 
the authors have failed to understand that there can be no 
solution unless the hearts of men be touched by the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Truth and of Love. Lack of knowledge of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit is not confined to those outside 
the Church. There are many professedly Catholic who have 
never recognized the workings of the Divine Spirit in the 
world and in the individual soul. This indifference on the 
part of many may largely be attributed to their early training. 
Perhaps our teachers in the past have overlooked to some ex- 
tent the unending activity of the Holy Ghost as He sanctifies 
and beautifies each soul. 


The Holy Ghost in the Life of the Church 


From the time of the Apostles even to this very day, the 
Holy Ghost as the Spirit of Light and Life has continuously 
performed the task of illumining and vitalizing the Church 
and its members. Wherever permitted, He has fanned to 
great brilliancy the feeble light of the love of God in the hearts 
of men. The Apostles felt the presence of the Holy Spirit when 
He descended upon them and made them great preachers, so 
that by their teaching thousands were miraculously converted. 
Thus, the Feast of Pentecost is truly the birthday of the 
Church. Besides enlightening the minds of the Apostles, the 
Spirit of Strength bestowed other gifts of unusual character. 
By the presence of the Comforter fear and cowardice were dis- 
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pelled from their hearts and the once timid Apostles faced 
punishment bravely and risked life itself to spread the doc- 
trine of the Crucified. In these and in other ways the power of 
the Holy Ghost was strikingly evidenced in the first century of 
the Church. 

How can the glorious accomplishments of the Church be ex- 
plained as she strides victoriously through the ages? How 
explain her safe sailing through turbulent seas of persecutions 
and heresies? The Holy Ghost, faithful Guide of the Church, 
makes possible all things. In this the twentieth century He is 
silently but effectively combating the many false doctrines of 
our times. One after another of these numerous attempts to 
uproot Catholicity are proving futile today as in the past. 
These all testify to the fact that the Holy Ghost has kept 
Christ’s promise that the Paraclete would abide with the 
Church forever. 


The Holy Ghost in Education 


Education is the greatest of all arts. Under the guidance 
of the true educator the pupil attains intellectual and moral 
beauty. The teacher strives to make the souls of his charges 
more holy, more virtuous, and even perfect. Each individual 
is an immense mystery of faculties, of desires, and of thoughts. 
The duty of the educator is to endeavor to guide the inclina- 
tions of the soul towards the highest good. Who will give him 
the power to penetrate its depths? Who will give him the 
ability to understand the peculiarities of each? Whence shall 
he receive these powers? The Spirit of Wisdom, the Holy 
Ghost, will be his infallible source. Therefore, the teacher who 
has consecrated his life to this “‘art of arts” must develop 
within himself a special devotion to the Enlightener. 

The religious teacher in the classroom faces a gigantic task 
in the art of training these little ones. He is human, subject to 
error and weak in comparison with the magnitude of the 
work entrusted to him. What a vast difference in the outcome 
if he combines his earnest efforts with the strength and wisdom 
of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity! When He in- 
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spires, how effective is the teaching! Regardless of the in- 
telligence quotient or degree of learning of the teacher, his 
words of instruction become efficacious when he works in con- 
junction with the Enlightener. It is only when the Breath of 
the Divine Spirit fills the soul of this apostle of the classroom 
that his efforts will bear due fruit. 

One of the greatest factors in teaching is example. A child’s 
eyes must see in his teacher the purity which is being extolled; 
his ears must hear words of patience and kindness from the 
lips of the one who would inculcate a love of these virtues; 
his sense of justice must be satisfied with the fairness meted 
out by his teacher if the beauty of the virtue of justice is to 
produce the desired effect. Truly, the Gifts and Fruits of the 
Holy Ghost must be operative in the educator if the truths 
and virtues he wishes to foster are to blossom and bear fruit. 
Thus, the teacher placed on a pedestal by his young charges 
will need a powerful ally if he is to retain such a coveted posi- 
tion. This would be an impossible task, if shouldered alone. 
Yet, the Spirit of Truth will gladly share it if He is but asked. 


Cultivating Devotion to Holy Ghost in Young Children 


The primary teacher will find fertile soil in the hearts of the 
little ones, who in a way peculiar to themselves experience the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, for He is their constant Com- 
panion. These children whose clear eyes reflect the light of 
the Holy Ghost are truly His temples. It is the duty of the 
religious teacher to bring to their minds the reality of His 
Presence within their souls, and to implant in their hearts a 
real devotion to this Hidden Guest. When they receive the 
Sacraments of Penance, Holy Eucharist. and Confirmation, 
they will experience to a greater degree the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. However, even before these great privileges are 
enjoyed they may become familiar with the wonderful Guest 
whose indwelling began at the Baptismal font. In numberless 
ways the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity can be empha- 
sized and a strong personal devotion to Him encouraged among 
these young souls. At this level a pupil may readily be taught 
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that he must heed the whisperings of the Holy Spirit, and 
these will act as inspirational in the selection of right from 
wrong. It will not be difficult to teach the necessity of retain- 
ing a pure soul wherein this God may dwell. Thus will be im- 
planted the seed of the virtue of purity which will blossom in 
later years. Like St. Lucy, our little ones will be able to say 
with understanding: “. .. all who live chastely and in the 
fear of God are temples of the Holy Spirit.’”! 

Preparation for the first reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance will offer many opportunities for presenting the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity as an Enlightener and a Strength- 
ener. As the time for confession draws near, it will be wise to 
teach the efficacy of calling upon the Holy Ghost to enlighten 
the candidates to know their sins and give them the courage 
to confess them. In this connection a short aspiration to the 
Holy Ghost should be taught. The properly trained child 
will never find difficulty in making a sincere and entire con- 
fession of his sins. 

When a teacher prepares children to receive Holy Com- 
munion, it would be helpful to show them how the Divine 
Spirit can aid them to make ready their hearts. He may point 
out to them that the Holy Ghost prepared the Blessed Virgin 
for the coming of the Word Incarnate to this world. There- 
fore, before receiving Our Lord, they can be taught to beg the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost to prepare a worthy dwelling 
place for Jesus in their souls. Who could better prepare for 
God the Son than God the Holy Ghost? This practice of 
calling upon the Holy Ghost will render the reception of the 
Body and Blood of Christ an ever-increasing source of grace 
in their lives. 


The Special Sacrament of the Holy Ghost 


The Sacrament of Confirmation is especially the Sacrament 
of the Holy Ghost. It is in this Sacrament that He comes in 
a particular way into the souls of those confirmed. Here His 


1 Rev. Lester Dooley, S.V.D., Discourses on the Holy Ghost (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City), p. 105. 
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Gifts and Fruits are lavished upon the soul. The child must be 

made to realize that from now on he is enrolled in the army of 
Christ. He is a soldier who has a hard battle to fight. Just 
as every soldier must be equipped for the fray, so must he be 
equipped for the battle with spiritual enemies. His strength 
for the combat will be derived from the Gifts and Fruits of the 
Holy Ghost and from the constant companionship of the Holy 
Spirit dwelling within him. 

In the intermediate grades there will be a more compre- 
hensive study of the Sacraments, and hence a wonderful 
opportunity for the teacher to divulge the glories of the Divine 
Spirit. At this period children appreciate the beauty of the 
ceremonies of Baptism, by which the evil spirit is driven out 
and the Holy Spirit takes up His abode in their souls. Stress 
may be again placed on the fact that by their correspondence 
with grace the Divine Spirit will remain forever within their 
hearts. Only serious sin will force Him to depart therefrom. 
The educator should endeavor to make clear to the children 
what a glorious accomplishment it is to maintain Baptismal 
innocence. 

Since the reasoning powers of pupils of these grades are more 
keenly developed, they will be better able to analyze the 
stupendous effects of the Sacrament of Confirmation. Now the 
Gifts and the Fruits of the Holy Ghost are more to them than 
mere words. At this time they will be better able to compre- 
hend that, since these Gifts have a practical value, they must 
be used and cultivated in the daily struggle to overcome them- 
selves and to attain sanctity. Each Gift should be taught 
separately in an effort to show the part it plays in the plan of 
the Enlightener. While explaining methods of cultivating 
the Gifts, the teacher may point to the fact that these Gifts 
operate in the soul to a greater or less extent as they are ac- 
tively received by the individual concerned. Examples from 
everyday life show that habits are the results of actions; so 
likewise, repeated spiritual acts produce spiritual habits. 
The Gifts of the Holy Ghost, then, will be an aid in forming 
spiritual habits. A soaring dove may be given as a symbol of 
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the Paraclete, for, when the Gifts are operative within a soul, 
it too will soar to great heights. 

The Fruits of the Holy Ghost are opposed to the inclinations 
of the flesh. By well-chosen illustrations the teacher may prove 
that the Fruits are really the outgrowth of the Gifts. It 
should be made clear to the pupils how each of the Fruits 
lends itself to some type or kind of act; these acts when 
linked will cover the whole field of human action. Children 
who accept these Fruits have a high standard of conduct in 
relation to themselves and their neighbors. Character build- 
ing is facilitated when the individual has a clearer conception 
of the Fruits of the Holy Ghost. 


The Holy Ghost and the Other Sacraments 


When the teacher explains the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion, he may show how the priest prays to the Holy Ghost in 
order that the anointed person may be freed from pain of soul 
and body. The teacher following the example of Holy Mother 
Church encourages the child to invoke the Spirit of Life for the 
retaining of bodily and spiritual health. The priest begs also 
that the Holy Spirit may give fortitude to the dying person 
who is about to engage in his last battle with the powerful 
enemy, the evil spirit. The effects of this grace are often 
visible when the person calmly awaits with perfect resignation 
the moment of his entrance into eternity. These are beautiful 
lessons from which the child may gather a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the workings of the Holy Ghost. 

Surely, the Sacrament of Holy Orders lends itself freely to 
the study of the power of the Holy Ghost. During the im- 
pressive ceremonies of ordination the Church through the 
words of the Bishop many times invokes the same Divine 
Spirit to descend on these, His new apostles. All that a priest 
is, he is through the grace of the Divine Spirit. It is by the 
medium of the Holy Ghost that Christ gave to His Apostles 
and to their successors the marvellous power of forgiving sins 
when He said: “Receive ye the Holy Spirit. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall 
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retain, they are retained.” Children should be taught to pray 
to the Holy Ghost that He will enlighten priests, and enable 
them to live spiritual lives and to accept the many crosses 
which are a necessary part of their sublime vocation. Here, 
too, we may mention the necessity of prayer to the Enlightener 
that He may inspire young men to enter the Vineyard of the 
Lord. 

As in all the other Sacraments, so in the study of Matri- 
mony the Holy Ghost may be pointed out as the Source of 
Grace. If the Divine Spirit is the bond of unity between 
God the Father and God the Son, so too in Matrimony He is 
the bond of union between husband and wife. He will supply 
the necessary graces for married life, and He will preserve love, 
unity and peace in the homes of those who accept Him. He 
will enlighten the parents in the guidance and direction of their 
children. Homes sanctified by Him will be protected against 
the storms of modern evils which today threaten the very 
foundations of family life. 


Devotion to the Holy Ghost as a Preparation for Adult Life 


Love of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity and devo- 
tion to Him should reach a certain degree of perfection in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Now the pupil is better able to 
know and love Him, and therefore to render to Him a more 
fitting devotion. In an attempt to grow more holy by in- 
creasing in virtue the student will find prayer to the Divine 
Spirit an unfailing resort. When the fire of temptation burns 
fiercely within, the fire of love of the Holy Ghost will prove the 
best means of combating it. If the Paraclete is the center of 
the life of the adolescent, the latter need not fear the onslaughts 
of the unholy one. As devotion to the Spirit of Love permeates 
the temple of the soul, then will this temple be a dwelling fit 
for the all-holy God. 

The purity of the adolescent will not be preserved simply by 
exhortations to purity. Grace alone will enable him to triumph 
over the forces of evil; therefore, it is necessary to pray. It is 
all-important that the educator pray for the child and with 
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him. It is likewise necessary that the child himself be trained 
to invoke daily the Sanctifier of men that He may aid him in 
guarding the priceless virtue of purity. There is no teacher of 
experience today who does not realize the numerous attacks 
that are made upon the innocence and purity of these boys 
and girls. Teach them that victory will be theirs only if they 
frequently invoke the Divine Spirit, the Source of Innocence. 

At this age the young student usually begins to plan for 
later life. If the ultimate end of education is to equip him for 
his life’s work, he should be aided in making a wise and proper 
choice of that work. In the uncertainty of his own judgment 
the pupil must invoke the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Wisdom, 
for light and guidance. In later life when serious decisions 
are to be made he will naturally recite the Veni, Sancte Spiri- 
tus, and the God of Light will show him the proper course. 
With the aid of the Blessed Spirit faint hearts may dare to 
choose as God wills. Fortified with these principles, our 
students will go out from our schools as worthy citizens with a 


strong Catholic heritage and an abiding love of the Spirit of 
Light and Life. The Holy Ghost has been lovingly called the 
Guide to Jesus. As in life He has guided the soul to follow 
Jesus, so in death He will guide the soul to the feet of Jesus, 
where it will enjoy unending happiness with God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
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Theological Details of the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By THE Rev. Francis J. Connett, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Lesson 38 


This lesson is entirely new in the Revision, there being no 
lesson corresponding to it in the old Catechism. However, 
the subject with which it deals—the Lord’s Prayer—is so 
important that it has been deemed worthy of this added lesson 
in the Revision. Q. 490 gives two reasons why the Our Father 
is the best of all prayers: first, because it was taught us by 
Christ Himself; second, because it expresses in a sublime way 
the most perfect and unselfish love for God and for our fellow- 
men. Q. 491, explaining this second reason, points out that 
love for God is expressed in the Our Father, because in saying 
it we offer ourselves entirely to God; and love for our fellow- 
men is expressed, because by reciting this prayer we ask God 
for the best favors, not only for ourselves but also for our 
neighbor. 

Q. 492 explains the opening words of the Lord’s Prayer. 
We call God our Father because we bear towards Him the 
relation of children towards their father, and this both in the 
natural order and in the supernatural order. For, in the 
natural order He created us and watches over us, while in the 
supernatural order He has adopted us through sanctifying 
grace, and destined us to share His happiness in heaven. 

The Lord’s Prayer is divided into seven petitions, three of 
which are concerned with the glorification of God by men. and 
the other four with the chief benefits men need from God. 
Q. 493, treating of the first petition, “Hallowed be Thy name,” 
explains that by these words we pray that God may be known 
and honored by all men. The word “hallow” (now somewhat 
obsolete) means “‘sanctify” or “‘bless,”’ so that a more modern 
form of this petition would be ““May Thy name be blessed!” 
Q. 494 points out that the word “kingdom” in the second pe- 
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tition, ““Thy kingdom come,” may be taken in a threefold 
sense, as applying to divine grace which we pray all men will 
receive, the true Church which we desire all men to enter, and 
the eternal kingdom in the world to come which we all hope to 
gain when our earthly life is ended. Q. 495, explaining the 
words ““Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” (the most 
perfect wish we can express in behalf of God), points out that 
the will of God is fulfilled perfectly in heaven by the Saints and 
Angels, and that by these words of the Our Father we pray 
that the same may be done by men on earth. 

Q. 496, explaining the fourth petition, tells us that, when we 
ask God to give us our daily bread, we are praying both for 
what is necessary to support the material life of our body and 
for what is needed to preserve the spiritual life of grace in our 
soul. Q. 497 points out that the fifth petition contains both a 
plea that God will forgive our offenses, and an assertion that 
we pardon those who have offended us. From this it follows 
one who deliberately cherishes a feeling of resentment 
towards a fellow-creature tells an untruth when he recites the 
Lord’s Prayer. Q. 498 explains that, when we say in the 
sixth petition “Lead us not into temptation,” we do not imply 
that God would positively induce us to sin, but we ask that 
when we are beset by temptations from the world, the flesh or 
the devil, we may receive from the Almighty the spiritual 
strength we need to be faithful to His law. Finally, Q. 499 
interprets the seventh petition as a prayer that God will pro- 
tect us from harm, particularly harm to our souls. 

The teacher should not be content with explaining the Our 
Father in the limited manner presented in this lesson. She 
should try to point out other salutary truths expressed or im- 
plied in this sublime prayer. For example, the pupils should 
be taught that the Lord’s Prayer expresses true love for God, 
so that a person in the state of mortal sin by reciting this 
prayer and really meaning all that the words signify would 
thereby make an act of perfect contrition and would regain 
the state of grace. The teacher should also make sure that 
the children are familiar with the place of the Our Father in 
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the Holy Sacrifice. It should also be stressed that in reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer we make use of the plural—‘‘Our Father... 
Give us ... Forgive us .. , etc.””—to indicate that we are mak- 
ing petitions, not only for ourselves, but also for our fellow- 
creatures, especially our near relatives and friends. 


Appendix 


In one sense, it is incorrect to say that our faith is reasonable 
—namely, if by this is meant that our acceptance of the doc- 
trines of our creed is based on arguments of merely natural 
reason. For the basis of Catholic faith is the authority of 
God alone. We accept revealed truth solely because God, who 
has revealed it, can neither deceive nor be deceived. However, 
there is a sense in which we can correctly say that our faith 
should be reasonable—namely, in the sense that before we can 
make a genuine act of divine faith we must employ our natural 
reason to assure ourselves of certain truths. The basic truths 
of this category are that God exists, that He is all-knowing and 
all-truthful, and that He has made a revelation which He re- 
quires us to accept. Furthermore, when there is question of 
accepting the teachings of the Catholic Church, one must have 
proof that the Catholic Church is the authorized exponent 
of God’s revealed truth. It is not difficult for anyone possess- 
ing the use of reason to understand the process of argumenta- 
tion by which these several facts are proved conclusively. 
The Catholic Church urges her members to familiarize them- 
selves with this chain of argumentation, each according to his 
or her capacity. 

Because of the importance of this knowledge that must pre- 
cede the act of faith, the Revised Catechism contains an ap- 
pendix entitled “Why I Am a Catholic.” Anyone who has 
properly studied the preceding lessons should have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the matter contained in the Appendix. 
And it is vitally important that Catholics should perceive the 
sound and logical process of thought that establishes the 
reasonableness of believing Catholic doctrine. This is es- 
pecially true nowadays, when we are surrounded by unbe- 
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lievers who propose many subtle and plausible arguments 
against the Catholic Faith. Even our boys and girls should 
be prepared to refute these objections, and to show that a 
thorough and honest study of the problem of religion will in- 
evitably lead a person to the Catholic Church. 

Q. I summarizes the process of reasoning that leads to the 
Catholic Faith, under six headings. The following six ques- 
tions treat these points individually. Q. II is a brief presenta- 
tion of the argument for the existence of God. It is an argu- 
ment from effect to cause: the universe could not have come 
into existence by itself; therefore, it must have been produced 
by an all-powerful First Cause, which we call God. The 
First Cause, being itself unproduced, must have existed from 
eternity. That God is intelligent and wise, is manifest from 
the wonderful beauty and order of the universe. 

Q. III presents the philosophical argument for the immor- 
tality of the human soul. We know by experience that the 
soul performs certain actions that are purely spiritual, such as 
the act of thinking. Now, since only a spiritual being can 
perform a spiritual act, the soul of man must be a spiritual 
being. If that be the case, it does not depend on a material 
substance (such as the body) for its existence; hence, when the 
body decays and dies, the soul continues to exist forever. In 
Q. IV the obligation of all men to practice religion is deduced 
from the fact, already proved, that they depend entirely on 
God, and consequently are obliged to honor Him and to pray 
to Him—essential acts of religion. 

Q. V brings us to Christianity, without as yet specifying any 
particular form of the Christian religion. It is pointed out 
that reasonable persons will accept the religion of Christ, be- 
cause He preached doctrines which He claimed God willed all 
men to accept, and at the same time worked wonderful mir- 
acles in support of His teaching. Now, since a miracle can be 
worked only by God as the principal cause, and the God of 
truth would never lend His support to a false doctrine, it fol- 
lows that the teachings of Christ have divine approval and 
must be believed by all men. 
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Q. VI, going a step further, explains that Christ established 

a religious society called a Church, that He promised that this 
Church would last until the end of time, and that He declared 
that all men must join this Church in order to obtain salvation. 
Since Christ proved by His miracles that His teachings were 
true, it follows that everyone is obliged, in order to secure the 
salvation of his soul, to seek out the Church of Christ and to 
join it. Q. VII presents the last step, by explaining how we 
can find the true Church of Christ. We can prove that the 
Catholic Church is this one true Church in two ways. First, 
only the Catholic Church possesses the marks of unity, holiness, 
catholicity and apostolicity with which Christ endowed the 
Church which He founded; hence, the Catholic Church must 
be the Church established by Christ. Secondly, the history 
of the Catholic Church gives evidence of certain qualities in- 
dicating the special protection of God over the Catholic 
Church, such as its miraculous strength, permanence and un- 
changeableness. These qualities are miraculous because, in 
view of the weakness and the changeableness of human nature, 
the Church would never possess them if it was a merely human 
society. The logical conclusion from this process of reasoning is 
that the Catholic Church is the one true Church, and that 
every human being is obliged to join the Catholic Church as a 
means prescribed by God Himself for saving his soul. 

The next six questions are concerned with what is known as 
the deposit of faith—that is, the sources of our knowledge of 
Christ and of His teachings. These are two in number—the 
Bible, to which three questions are devoted, and Divine Tra- 
dition, which is treated in three more. Q. VIII states that 
our knowledge of Christ and of His teachings is chiefly de- 
rived from the Bible, and that even from the purely natural 
aspect the Books of the Bible can be proved to be truthful his- 
torical accounts. Q. IX tells us that, besides being reliable 
historical records, the books of the Bible are also the inspired 
word of God—that is, they have God as their principal author, 
since He gave direct assistance to the men who wrote them. 
From this it necessarily follows that no error could have been 
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contained in the original text of the Bible, although we readily 
admit that a number of mistakes in things of minor importance 
have crept into the copies and the translations that have been 
made in the course of the centuries. Q. X asserts that the 
Books of the Bible are divided into the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. The former comprises the Books that were 
written before the time of Christ, 45 in number; the latter con- 
tains the 27 inspired Books that were written after the coming 
of Our Lord. 

Q. XI states that some of the truths revealed by God for 
all mankind are found, not in the Bible, but in Divine Tradi- 
tion. Q. XII defines Divine Tradition as revealed truths 
taught to men by Christ or by His Apostles, which were com- 
municated in the beginning only by word of mouth, though 
afterwards they were put in writing by non-inspired writers. 
Q. XIII proposes the Catholic doctrine that Divine Tradition 
is to be believed with the same kind of faith as is given to the 
contents of the Bible, since both are the word of God, who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. That one was communicated 
to men through writing, the other orally, is only an accidental 
difference, which does not affect the firmness of our acceptance. 
It is well to remember that the Books of the New Testament 
were not written until some years after the establishment of 
Christianity, so that in the course of this period the truths of 
Christian revelation were contained only in Divine Tradition. 
If the Bible were the only source of Christian truth (as many 
Protestants contend), the people of those days would have no 
means of learning the teachings of Christ. 

Since many of the sayings in the Bible and in Divine Tra- 
dition are hard to understand, the question naturally arises: 
“Who can tell us the meaning of the doctrines contained in the 
Bible and in Divine Tradition?” The answer to this query, 
contained in Q. XIV, is that the Catholic Church has been 
authorized by Jesus Christ to explain these doctrines. It is 
further stated that the Church has been endowed with the 
gift of infallibility by the special assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
so that we accept the teachings of the Church with the assur- 
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ance that they are free from error. This was the significance 
of the promise made by Christ to His Apostles and their suc- 
cessors in the teaching authority of the Church, when He said: 
“Behold, I am with you all days even to the consummation of 
the world.” 

Q. XV points out some practical ways in which we can ex- 
press our gratitude to God for the gift of the one true faith— 
by often thanking Him explicitly for this favor, by leading good 
lives in conformity with the teachings of our faith, by trying to 
convert others to the Catholic Church, and by helping the 
missions. This last suggestion prepares the way for the final 
question of the catechism, containing practical instructions 
as to the ways in which we can help the missions, both home 
and foreign: by praying for the missions and the missionaries, 
by acquiring information about the missions and speaking of 
them to others, by helping to support them, and by fostering 
vocations to the missionary life. 

Thus, the Catechism ends with sentiments like those which 
Our Lord expressed when He was about to leave this earth and 
ascend into heaven. He then said to His Apostles: “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations.” That commission .was in- 
tended, not only for the Apostles and their successors in the 
episcopate, but also in a limited measure for all Catholics. It 
should be the ardent desire of all who have received from God 
the privilege of the one true Faith to communicate the knowl- 
edge and the love of Christ and of His Church to many other 
souls, and thus to bring nearer to fulfillment the desire of His 
own loving Heart expressed in the fervent prayer that there 
may be one fold and one shepherd. 





Scriptural References for the 
Revised Baltimore Catechism 


By THE Reverenp G. H. Guyor, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lesson 32: How to Make a Good Confession 


(a) Psalm 50: The recitation of this Psalm is an excellent 
means to excite sorrow in the heart for sin 
committed. 

(b) Luke 15, 11-32: A consideration of the parable of the prodi- 

‘ gal son will put one in the proper dispositions 
' for confession. 
(c) Luke 22,41; 23,56: A perusal of the Passion of Our Lord is 


fruitful unto sorrow. 


Question 426 (No. 1,188). Before entering the confessional, we should prepare 
ourselves for a good confession by taking sufficient time, not only to ex- 
amine our conscience, but especially to excite in our hearts sincere sorrow 
for our sins and a firm purpose not to commit them again. 

(a) Deuteronomy 5, 6-21: The ten commandments should be pondered 

in preparation for confession. 


(b) Matthew 5, 1-7,29: |The Sermon on the Mount given by Our 


Lord includes most of the virtues that a 
Christian should practice and many of the 
vices that he should avoid. 

(N. B. The three quotations given in the 
introduction can serve as the texts for the 
latter part of the answer: the exciting to 
sorrow, etc.) 


Question 427 (No. 1, 189). We should begin our confession in this manner: 
Entering the confessional, we kneel, and making the sign of the cross we 
say to the priest: “Bless me, Father, for I have sinned”: and then we 
tell how long it has been since our last confession. 

2 Kings 12, 13; Luke 15, Both David and the prodigal son confess 

17-21: their sins in a somewhat similar manner—in 
words that express their sinfulness. So, we 
begin our confession in the same way. 


Question 428 (No. 1,190). After telling the time of our last confession, if we 
have committed any mortal sins since that time, we must confess them and 
also any that we may have forgotten in previous confessions, telling the 
nature and number of each; we may also confess any venial sins we wish 
to mention. 

(a) Josue 7, 18-21: Achan is an example of confessing his sin. 
(Note that this is not sacramental confes- 
sion.) 

(b) Daniel 9, 3-5: This is another example of telling sins. Again 
it must be noted that this is not sacramental 
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confession; notice must be made also that 
the sins are mentioned in general. 


Question 429 (No. 1, 191). If we cannot remember the exact number of our 
mortal sins, we should tell the number as nearly as possible, or say how 
often we have committed the sins in a day, a week, a month, or a year. 
(N. B. There is nothing in Sacred Scripture with regard to this.) 

Question 430 (No. 192). When we have committed no mortal sin since our 
last confession, we should confess our venial sins or some sin told in a pre- 
vious confession, for which we are again sorry, in order that the priest 
may give us absolution. 

(a) Psalm 24, 7: The Psalmist asks God not to remember the 
sins of his youth. So, we should recall to 
mind some sin of the past, renewing our sor- 
row. 

(b) Psalm 50: David recalls to mind all his sins, not merely 
the two sins that occasioned the psalm. So 
in the confessional we should mention venial 
sins and the sins of the past. 

Question 431 (No. 1, 193). We should end our confession by saying: “I am 
sorry for these and for all the sins of my past life, especially for. . .”; 
and then it is well to tell one or several of the sins which we have previously 
confessed and for which we are particularly sorry. 

Psalm 24, 7: The Psalmist’s expression is analogous to 

that used at the end of confession. 

Question 432 (No. 1, 194). After confessing our sins, we should answer 
truthfully any question the priest asks, seek advice if we feel that we need 
any, listen carefully to the spiritual instruction and counsel of the priest, 
and accept the penance he gives us. 


(a) Josue 7, 18-21: Achan is an example of one answering in de- 
tail what was asked by Josue. 
(b) 2 Kings 12, 1-15: Note how David is admonished by the 


prophet, and how he accepts the admonition 
and accepts the punishment demanded by 
God. This is an example of a person in the 
confessional. 

Question 433 (No. 1,195). When the priest is giving us absolution, we should 
say from our heart the act of contrition in a tone to be heard by him. (N. 
B. The ordinary act of contrition is not in Sacred Scripture; but if 
the penitent shin to repeat his act after confession, there is nothing 
better than Psalm 50.) 

Question 434 (No. 1, 196). After leaving the confessional we should return 
thanks to God for the Sacrament we have received, beg Our Lord to supply 
for the imperfections of our confession, and promptly and devoutly per- 
form our penance. 

{a) Psalm 17: This is a perfect prayer of thanksgiving. 

(b) Mark 9, 15-26: The cry of the father because of the affliction 

of his son may well be repeated by one after 
confession: “I do believe, Lord: help my 
unbelief.” 
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(c) Luke 1, 46-55: The words of the our Blessed Mother, the 
Magnificat, can be recited after confession 
as a prayer of gratitude. 


Lesson 33: Temporal Punishment and Indulgences 


(a) 2 Kings 24, 1-25: David’s prayers and sacrifices gained from 
God a partial stay of the punishment meted 
out because of his sin in numbering the peo- 
ple. So, the prayers and sacrifices of Our 
Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the Saints, ap- 
plied to us gain for us a remission of temporal 
punishment. 

(b) Luke 2, 25-35: The sorrows of our Blessed Mother are pre- 
dicted by Simeon; these sorrows were the 
means of her great merit before God, upon 
which merit the Church draws in granting 
indulgences. 

(c) Luke 22, 41; 23,56: | The Passion of Our Lord is the means of His 
merit for us. This merit—infinite satisfac- 
tion to God—is used by the Church. 

* Question 435 (No. 1, 197). An indulgence is the remission granted by the 
Church of the temporal punishment due to sins already forgiven. (N. B. 
This definition is not found in Sacred Scripture; the idea of remission 
is found in the text quoted above, 2 Kings 24.) 

Question 436 (No. 1, 198). There are two kinds of indulgences, plenary and 
partial. 


(a) 2 Kings 24, 1-25: In this example a partial remission of the 
temporal punishment is given. This is not 
an indulgence strictly so-called; but the case 
illustrates the partial remission. 

(b) Jonas 3, 1-10: The temporal punishment that was to be 
brought upon Ninive was remitted because 
of the penance of the people. The remission 
was total. Again we remark that this is not 
an indulgence, but the note of plenary re- 
mission is to be found. 

Question 437 (No. 1, 199). A plenary indulgence is the remission of all the 

temporal punishment due to our sins. 

(a) Jonas 3, 1-10: This text can be used as indicated in the pre- 
vious question. 

(b) Luke 23, 39-43: The good thief was granted pardon of his 
sins, as well as of all punishment due to them, 
for he was to be with Christ in paradise. 
The note of plenary pardon and remission 
is to be found. 

Question 438 (No. 1, 200). A partial indulgence is the remission of part of 

the temporal punishment due to our sins. 

2 Kings 24, 1-25: This is an illustration of the idea of partial 
remission. 
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Question 439. The Church by means of indulgences remits the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin by applying to us from her spiritual treasury part of 
the infinite satisfaction of Fesus Christ and of the superabundant satis- 
faction of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of the Saints. 


(a) John 1,29; 3, 16-21; These passages refer to Our Lord’s work as 
18, 1-19, 34: the redeemer of men; and they indicate the 
means of the infinite satisfaction Christ 
made for our sins. Since it is infinite, it will 
never be exhausted, and it is more than is 
needed for the remission of sin. Hence, the 
Church draws upon it for the remission of 
the temporal punishment due to sin. (N. B. 
The satisfaction of our Blessed Mother and 
the Saints will be treated in the next ques- 
tion.) 

(b) I Corinthians 12, 1—- These texts pertain to the intimate union that 
27; Ephesians 1, 23; exists between Christ, the Head, and the 
Colossians 1, 18: faithful, the members of the Mystical Body 

of Christ. Because of this intimate union, 
Christ is able to satisfy for all, and His satis- 
faction is able to be applied to all. 


Question 440. The superabundant satisfaction of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
of the Saints is that which they gained during their lifetime but did not 
need, and which the Church applies to their fellow-members of the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

(a) Luke2,25-35; John19, Our Blessed Mother suffered and thereby 
25-27: gained merit. But because of her sinlessness 

she did not need this merit, which then the 
Church applies to us in indulgences. 

(b) Colossians 1, 23-24: While the interpretation of this text is doubt- 
ful, yet it seems that it might be used here. 
St. Paul is applying the merit of his sufferings 
to fill up the needs of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church. It is such merit upon 
which the Church draws to apply to the 
faithful in the granting of an indulgence. 
(N. B. This must be used cautiously; it is 
inserted as a kind of analogy for the idea of 
drawing upon the satisfaction of the Saints.) 


Question 441 (No. 1, 201). To gain an indulgence for ourselves, we must be 
in the state of grace, have at least a general intention of gaining the indul- 
gence, and perform the works required by the Church. 


(a) 2 Kings 24, 1-25; Jonas In both of these cases it is noted that God’s 

, 1-10: favor had been regajned before the remission 
was granted. So, we may say that we must 
be in God’s grace before we can hope to gain 
an indulgence. 

(b) Matthew 7, 21-27: The mere intention of doing anything does 

not suffice; the intention must be fulfilled. 

This may be applied to indulgences. 
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Question 442. We cannot gain indulgences for other living persons, but we can 
gain them for the souls in purgatory, since the Church makes most indul- 
gences applicable to them. 

2 Machabees 12, 41-46: Here we note the doctrine of purgatory and 
the custom of praying for the souls detained 
therein. This indicates the validity of pray- 
ing for the dead and of our ability to aid 
them. The Church then applies indulgences 
to the souls in purgatory. 


Lesson 34: Extreme Unction and Holy Orders 


(a) James 5, 14-15: St. James is promulgating the Sacrament of 
. Extreme Unction, as the Council of Trent 
words it. 

(b) Luke 22,19: , In the words, “‘Do this in commemoration of 

Me,” Our Lord institutes the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders. 
(c) Hebrews 7,1; 8, 3: St. Paul indicates the superiority of the 
priesthood of Our Lord over that of the 
priesthood of Aaron. 

Question 443 (No. 1,202). Extreme Unction is the Sacrament which, through 
the anointing with blessed oil by the priest and through his prayer, gives 
health and strength to the soul and sometimes to the body when we are in 
danger of death from sickness, accident, or old age. 


(a) Mark 6, 7-13: The Apostles anointed the sick with oil and 
healed them. This very probably is not the 
Sacrament, but a prelude to the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. It indicates the use of 
oil, and insinuates at least the connection 
between the anointing and the healing. Oil 
was used to southe and to heal; we see then 
the reason for the selection of oil as the ex- 
ternal sign of this Sacrament. For as oil 
soothes and heals the wounded body, so this 
ane soothes and heals the wounded 
soul. 

(b) Luke 10, 30-37: The man who fell among robbers was given 
aid by the pouring in of oil. This can be used 
as an illustration of the priest using oil to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

(c) James 5, 14-15: All the elements mentioned in the answer 
are found in this text: the priests, the 
anointing with oil, the prayer, the restora- 
tion of the body and the soul. 

Question 444. All Catholics who have reached the use of reason and are in 
danger of death from sickness, accident, or old age, should receive Extreme 
Unction. (N. B. The above quotations can be used for this answer: 
oil was used for sickness, whether accidental or otherwise; in the last 
text sickness is mentioned in general, there being no specification with 
regard to its nature or intensity.) 
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Question 445. The effects of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction are: first, an 
increase of sanctifying grace; 

(a) James 5, 14-15: St. James says that “if the man be in sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” This implies 
the influx of sanctifying grace, for there is no 
forgiveness of sin without sanctifying grace. 

second, comfort in sickness and strength against temptation; 

(b) Luke 10, 30-37: As the good Samaritan used oil to soothe and 
to strengthen the wounded man, so this 
Sacrament comforts the sick and strengthens 
against the inroad of temptations (which 
might be termed spiritual germs). 

third, preparation for entrance into heaven by the remission of our venial 
sins and the cleansing of our souls from the remains of sin; 

(a) James 5, 14-15: St. James indicates that sins will be forgiven, 
thus preparing the man for heaven. 

fourth, health of body when it is good for the soul. 

(b) James 5, 14-15: Again St. James points out this effect, but 
without qualification: ‘And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord 
shall raise him up.”’ At the same time he is 
speaking of the soul’s health, for in using 
these terms James speaks, in general, of the 
salvation of the whole man without distin- 
guishing between body and soul. 

Question 446. Extreme Unction takes away mortal sin when the sick person 
is unconscious or otherwise unaware that he is not properly disposed, but 
has made an act of imperfect contrition. 

James 5, 14-15: That Extreme Unction remits sin is stated 

explicitly by the Apostle; the rest is not 

found in the text. 


Question 447. We should prepare ourselves to receive Extreme Unction by a 
good confession, by acts of faith, hope, charity, and especially by resigna- 
tion to the will of God. 


(a) Psalm 50: The reading of this Psalm would incite one 
to a good confession and would be an act of 
contrition. 

(b) Luke 7, 5-9: The prayer of the centurion is termed by 


Our Lord as an act of faith, greater than any 
He has found in Israel. Hope is likewise in- 


dicated. 

(c) Luke 22, 41-42: Our Lord’s prayer during His agony is a per- 
fect prayer of resignation. 

(d) John 21, 15-17: St. Peter’s threefold protestation of love 


might be repeated by one preparing himself 
for this Sacrament. 
Question 448. Only a priest can administer Extreme Unction. 


James 5, 14-15: St. James indicates that already in the early 
Church the administration of this Sacrament 
was the function of the priest. 
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Question 449. It is advisable to call the priest to visit the sick in any serious 
illness, even though there be no apparent danger of death, as it is the duty 


of the priest to visit the sick and to administer to them the Sacraments they 
need. 


James 5, 14-15: St. James simply points out that, when any 
one is sick, the priests are to be called in to 
pray over him. [As for the priest’s duty to 
visit the sick, he is following in the footsteps 
of his Master, who first of all visited sick 
humanity (cf. Luke 10, 30-37, the parable 
of the good Samaritan, in which surely hu- 
manity is represented by the injured man 
and the good Samaritan by Christ), and then 
He visited and cured many sick during His 


life.] 


Education with God 


In The Homiletic and Pastcral Review Doctor Przudzik gives the results 
of a religious survey at the University of Nebraska. “It indicates that 
religious welfare conditions in institutions of higher learning, other than 
those conducted by religious denominations, are definitely improving. 
This does not say that we are no longer in need of universities conducted 
by religious groups, to which all youth could go. That, of course, is an 
ideal to be aimed at and hoped for; it is also an ideal which is a long way 
from fulfillment. In the meantime, a realistic view of the situation must 
be taken; we must face facts as they are, make the best of them, and try 
to improve them till the ideal is reached. At the present time, the attitude 
of secular institutions towards religious training in the schools seems to be 
more favorable than it has ever been before in this country. We should 
take advantage of this fact and push the advantage as far as possible” 


(“Education With or Without God,” The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
February, 1944). 





The Religious Discussion Club 


By THE Very Reverenp Monsicnor Leon A. McNett, M.A. 
Diocesan Superintendent of Education, Wichita, Kan. 


If the Church is to carry on the mission of Christ effectively 
in the modern world, she must have the generous services of 
an enlightened and articulate laity. Upon her lay sons and 
daughters, who live and labor side by side with their non- 
Catholic neighbors, she must depend if men are to hear her 
saving message, and if their activities, individual and social, 
are to be guided by the moral principles which she expounds. 
Only those who know the teachings of the Church, and who 
understand their applications to the practical problems of 
life, can speak the mind of the Church. Only those who are 
articulate—those who have acquired a functional mastery of 
the expression of religious thought—will be active in the noble 
apostolate of religious propaganda. 

If the laity are to be true social apostles of Christ, they 
must prepare themselves for their mission, not only by prayer, 
but also by constant study of Catholic doctrine and practice. 
And unless they have already acquired both terminology and 
confidence in speaking on religious subjects, they must learn 
to “present truths of faith as intelligently and interestingly 
as they state secular facts and policies.”” Perhaps no agency 
or method of adult religious education is better designed than 
the religious discussion club to accomplish the ends which we 
have indicated. 


Importance of Discussion Clubs 


The religious discussion club is one of the major activities 
sponsored by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. In 
the past fifteen years literally hundreds of thousands of 
Catholic youth and adults, using textbooks and following the 
s mple procedure recommended by the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, have fruitfully engaged 
in the codperative study and discussion of their religion. 
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A religious discussion club may be described as a small 
group of persons, preferably eight to twelve in number, who 
come together at regular intervals to study and discuss their 
religion. Primarily, the club seeks to nourish the spiritual 
lives of its members by enlightening their minds on religious 
subjects. Its special merit, however, lies in the fact that it 
provides for them an opportunity to acquire the vocabulary, 
the facility of expression, and the self-confidence which will 
enable them to explain Catholic doctrine and practice to 
others. 

“The discussion method is simplicity itself. A simple text- 
book is chosen, and a copy is provided for each member of the 
club. The members in turn read aloud a brief passage from 
the text while the rest follow silently. The leader then en- 
courages a retelling of the paragraph or passage by asking 
questions that bring out its obvious highlights. Discussion 
literally means ‘shaking apart.’ The discussion method shakes 
apart a reliable text, i.e., its chief feature is a practical analysis 
of the text” (The Religious Discussion Club, National Center, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, p. 5). 

Individual study of one’s religion is surely beneficial. Many, 
however, who will join with others in the study program of a 
discussion club, lack the talent, the personal initiative and 
persistence, the previous education, the reference materials, 
or the time to pursue a solitary program of study to comple- 
tion. In the discussion club, which has been aptly termed a 
“workshop,” there is a pooling of knowledge and an exchange 
of ideas. Each is stimulated by the thinking and enthusiasm 
of the others; all derive profit from the tactful guidance of the 
leader and the democratic management of the program by all 
members of the group. 

In recruiting the personnel of the individual discussion club, 
it is well to keep in mind several practical points indicated by 
the experience of the national field. Limiting the member- 
ship to ten or twelve members has obvious advantages. It is 
easier to interest a smaller number of congenial people; simpler 
also to arrange a mutually convenient time and place for meet- 
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ings. Since the main activity of the group is discussion, there 
will be average time available for each one to speak in direct 
ratio to the number in the group. Discussion is apt to be 
more informal, and timid members will feel more inclined 
to “talk” in the company of a few of their friends than they 
would be to “‘speak”’ if a larger number were present. 

Both organization and procedure of the discussion club are 
quite flexible, and may be adapted to almost any given set 
of circumstances. Clubs may be organized within existing 
_ societies or entirely apart from them. They may be composed 
of men or women, boys or girls, young or old, married or single; 
or mixed groups may be formed. In sparsely settled rural sec- 
tions the members of two or three neighboring families may 
form a group, or an isolated household may have a discussion 
club within the family circle. 


Duties of Spiritual Adviser 


Ordinarily the pastor or a priest appointed by him serves as 
spiritual director of a club. He encourages the members in 
their work, attends meetings occasionally, and supplies 
answers to questions referred to him for decision. Where 
many clubs are in operation in a parish, it may be impossible 
for him to attend all the meetings; perhaps it is better if he 
does not do so. Lay people are not accustomed to speak on 
matters of religion when the priest is present. His attendance 
may have the effect of repressing free discussion, and may turn 
the meeting into a lecture given by himself. In such an event 
the main purpose of the discussion club would be frustrated. 
On a certain occasion someone expressed the fear that lay 
people will fall into heresy if they study religion together when 
no priest is present. In answer, Bishop O’Hara of Kansas 
City said that he was even more fearful that the laity will ac- 
quire heretical ideas if they do not engage in the very activity 
mentioned. His Excellency added that he failed to see danger 
of serious error when earnest Catholics meet, by invitation of 
their priests and bishops, to read and discuss approved works 
on religion. 
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Duties of Leader 


Each club will need a leader. The leader is also a learner, 
just as the other members of the group. He need have no 
greater talent nor richer academic background than his asso- 
ciates. Common sense, tact, a pleasing personality, zeal for 
the cause of religion—these qualities are important in a leader, 
and will enable him to furnish that small measure of manage- 
ment which will keep the club functioning efficiently. The 
leader should acquaint himself thoroughly with the projected 
program of study, assist in the formation of the group if neces- 
sary, obtain and distribute the textbooks, see that details as 
to time and place of meeting are properly attended to, direct 
proceedings when the group convenes, with particular reference 
to the actual discussion of the lesson, and care for other 
matters which naturally fall to the lot of a group chairman. 

The leader is not a lecturer. He directs the attention of the 
members to the lesson and guides them in reading and dis- 
cussing it. Every member should be encouraged to take part. 
A good leader will restrain those who are inclined to monop- 
olize time, will hold the group to the day’s assignment, and, 
in all charity, will endeavor to keep personalities and mis- 
understandings out of the meeting. Needless to say, a wise 
leader will take advantage of any opportunities for training of 
leaders which may be provided in the parish. He will also 
come well prepared to each meeting of his group. 

The secretary maintains the roster of members (with ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers), calls roll, prepares and reads 
brief minutes of each meeting, refers to the spiritual director 
questions which cannot be answered by members of the club, 
handles correspondence, and performs other duties in keeping 
with the nature of his office. 


Course of Study 


A definite course of study should be planned for the discus- 
sion club. Each member of the group should clearly under- 
stand the nature and scope of subject-matter to be studied, as 
well as the frequency, number, and calendar placement of the 
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meetings to be held. Experience proves that many people are 
willing to attend eight or ten weekly meetings in the fall and 
an equal number of meetings in the spring. This schedule 
provides sufficient time to cover a substantial booklet of six- 
teen to eighteen chapters; at the same time, it makes allow- 
ance for the hot summer months and for the busy and often 
inclement mid-winter period. Weekly meetings are found to 
be more practical than those held at less frequent intervals, 
and a meeting should not be prolonged beyond an hour and a 
half or, at most, two hours. 

Many problems are solved by the selection of a suitable text- 
book. A number of exceJlent manuals have been prepared in 
strict accordance with suggestions published in the official 
Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (p. 69). 
Topics of general interest are treated; the subject-matter for 
each course is divided into sixteen or eighteen chapters, ar- 
ranged for two semesters; each lesson is limited to 1,500 to 
2,000 words; treatment is adapted to the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the average lay group; material is applied to every- 
day Christian life, with suggested religious practices listed at 
the end of each chapter; discussion aids supplement the text 
of each chapter, preferably at intervals within the chapter; 
no papers or reports requiring additional research are required; 
and the price is kept low, with liberal discounts on quantity 
orders. When such a textbook has been selected and each 
member provided with a copy, much has been done to assure 
the efficient operation of the club program. We may add that 
the better booklets recommended for discussion-club use also 
contain directions for procedure which are based on the best 
experience of the national field over a period of many years. 

It would be ideal if all members of a group would spend an 
hour or so in preparing the lesson for each meeting. This 
would usually consist of a reading of the lesson and of some 
thought as to points which might be emphasized in the dis- 
cussion. No one, however, should absent himself from a meet- 
ing because he has not made special preparation. The gradual 
reading of the text at the meeting will suffice. 
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Order of Meeting 


In The Religious Dicsussion Club, an extremely practical 
manual published by the National Center of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, we find the following statement: “In 
putting the program into practice, numerous adjustments will 
have to be made to serve the best interests of different parishes 
and groups; however, it is well, in general, to follow a program 
which is the result of practical experience, rather than to put 
it aside for untried ideas.”’ 

Following this prefatory statement, we find the following 
suggested “Order of Meeting: (1) Begin promptly. (2) 
Open with prayer. (3) Roll call by secretary. (4) Brief 
review of previous assignment. (5) Reading and discussion of 
assigned text.... (6) Assignment of lesson and special refer- 
ences for the following meeting. (7) If meetings are held at 
different homes, announce the place of the next one. (8) 
Adjourn on time, closing with prayer. 

“Nore: Verbal reports on special references are called for 
by the leader at the appropriate time during the discussion. 
Benefit is derived in some instances from the writing of papers, 
but the likelihood of receiving such an assignment sometimes 
deters members from joining a discussion club. Moreover, 
discussion clubs may profitably be held without any individual 
assignments. Verbal reports are an excellent means of de- 
veloping speaking ability.” 


Practical Suggestions 


Let us now jot down briefly a few practical] hints which may 
be useful to discussion-club leaders. It is an edifying practice 
to choose a Christian name (e.g., the name of a Saint) for each 
discussion club. An occasional lecture, on a topic related to 
the subject being studied, may be an interesting feature, but 
the discussion club should not be turned into a lecture series. 
Do not assign certain topics or sections of a lesson to individual 
members; let all come to a meeting with an equal sense of 
responsibility for the entire lesson. Do not observe a partic- 
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ular order in asking the members to read—calling on them at 
random keeps them more alert. 

Encourage members to bring in clippings, pictures, etc., 
which pertain to the course of study; preserving these in a club 
scrapbook is a project worth considering. A blackboard on 
which main points of the lesson are written; display of objects, 
charts, etc., such as an exhibit of vestments in a study of the 
externals of the Mass; a visit, for example, to the parish church 
or a pilgrimage to a shrine; a question box; the assembling of 

-a club library of carefully selected reference materials—these 
and numerous similar devices may be used to promote interest 
in the club program. 

Many groups have a social hour following the discussion 
period. This may take the form of games or dancing for a 
junior group, playing of cards for an older group, serving of 
refreshments, listening to a favorite radio program, or just 
visiting. The social hour has its place, important but second- 
ary, for those groups who wish to have it. They must be 
serious, however, about devoting sufficient time and attention 
to the study program before turning to recreation. We know 
of some clubs which hold an annual socia] event for the mem- 
bers, such as a dinner. Considerable importance is given to 
the occasion, and members look forward to it each year with 
keen anticipation. 

When a number of groups are organized in a community, a 
joint meeting of all members of all clubs at the close of a 
semester or a season may prove profitable. Reports from 
leaders of the different groups are of interest; sometimes a 
short period of discussion will bring to light many original 
ideas; a tableau or dramatization based on the course of study 
is very appropriate. Joint meetings of this kind never fail to 
enkindle new enthusiasm tor the work of the discussion clubs. 

In most dioceses of the United States, the Confraternity 
Director announces the wishes of the Most Reverend Ordinary 
in regard to a subject of study for discussion clubs in a partic- 
ular season. He provides pastors with suggestions for organiz- 
ing their parish program, and arranges whatever helpful serv- 
ices can be supplied by the diocesan office. 
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In the individual parish, the pastor generally appoints a 
chairman of discussion clubs, with perhaps an assistant chair- 
man to-help in the formation of junior groups. Leaders may 
be appointed, each of whom in turn recruits members for his 
group; or groups may be formed, each of which then elects a 
leader. As many as fifty or a hundred clubs may be organized 
in a large parish. If all groups follow the diocesan course of 
study, the administration of the parish program will be com- 
paratively easy. 

Especially in the beginning of a parish program, some 
training should be given to the leaders. Many pastors have 
found it worth while to hold a weekly meeting of the leaders 
in the form of a discussion session. The lesson to be covered 
by the individual clubs in the particular week is read and dis- 
cussed. Recommended procedure is carefully followed. Prob- 
lems which have arisen in any of the groups are solved, and 
preparation is made to cope with any anticipated difficulties. 
In this way the pastor and the parish chairman direct and 


supervise the work of the various clubs in the parish, and the 
leaders are fortified by specific preparation and mutual en- 
couragement for the important duties which they perform. 


War Strikes the Missions 


“The priests and Sisters were wonderful. At no time did any of them 
show the slightest trace of fear... . : Anything that can be used in relief 
would be a Godsend. ... If our men in America saw the plight of these 
poor creatures here, they would beg from door to door to send them some 
substantial help” (from The Letter of The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, March, 1944). 





Psychological Method in Apologetics 


By Sister Mary Pautine, Ap.PP.S. 
St. Teresa’s Academy, East St. Louis, IIl. 


It has been pointed out that it is necessary to psychologize 
apologetics. Just what is the psychological method in apolo- 
getics? It isa method that aims not merely to impart knowl- 
edge, but to take the first steps towards putting that knowledge 
into action. In other words, the teacher’s aim is not merely to 
teach the truth, but to get the pupils excited about the truth, 
to share the dynamic force that is in truth realized as true. 
This being the case, it is all-important to convince and to 
persuade. When one has taught factoring in algebra, one 
has finished; when one has taught the arguments for the 
authority of the Church, one has not even begun. 

What steps are involved in carrying out this psychological 
aim? That is partly hidden in the mystery of teaching. 
Much of it is personality; even more of it is the personality 
hidden within the teacher by reason of his own grace life. 
Yet, it is not without profit to notice that for the fulfilling of 
his aim the teacher must enable the pupils: 

(1) to know the truth as true in such a way that love of it is 

aroused; 


(2) to love it so much as to wish to share it; 
(3) to share it effectively. 


For each of these specific ends, there are certain fairly obvious 
means, or principles of action. Perhaps some of them are not 
quite obvious. At any rate, it may help to have them enum- 
erated, and that is what this sketchy article will attempt to do. 


New Approach to Truth 


To get the pupils to know the truth as true, one must use a 
definitely mew approach. That is, the familiar catechism ap- 
proach must give way to a different one, simply to make each 
student put together what he knows independently and for 
himself. It is so easy for us to imagine that our high school 
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pupils know what they are talking about when they glibly 
recite the answers to the familiar catechism questions. But 
our teaching task is to make truth a sort of poetic experience, 
or at any rate a truly personal experience. Most of us use 
words and formulas without realizing what the formulas mean. 
Then some day something happens that forces their real mean- 
ing to our attention, and we are strongly impressed. It is the 
sort of thing that might have happened to the youthful Augus- 
tine, who was not converted to the Catholic faith at eighteen, 
simply because the Christians could not tell him what their 
formulas meant. 

Augustine would say: ‘What is God?” 

They would answer quickly: ‘A most perfect spirit, the 
maker of all things.” 

“But what does that mean?” 

Their stammering surprise convinced Augustine that their 
religion was nothing but a formula. So he spent another ten 
or fifteen years in sin, till he met a Saint who could explain 
the formulas to his satisfaction. It may prove fatal to our 
aims to leave the truth embalmed in formulas. We want to 
make the good old truths effective by a newness of presentation. 

How are we going to get behind the words, to the things them- 
selves? First of all, we should teach the answer with the 
question in mind. By this I mean that we should keep in 
mind the question being taught, but not let the pupils grapple 
with it until they have enough knowledge to answer it. If 
one were going to work on the question, ““Who made us?” 
one would begin with a good lively discussion on the meaning 
of order in life, or the laws of cause and effect, in the informal 
way it appears in Faith and Reason, or some such text. All 
this would be the matter for proving the existence of God. 
Then, when one challenged the statement-answer, “God made 
us,” and said: “How do you know?”’—the pupils would have 
something in their heads from which to organize an answer. 
It is possible for them to put their thoughts together and get 
the answer for themselves. The teacher does not have to give 
them a formula, and then explain it and impose it as a memory 
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task. This method prevents their answer from being too glib, 
and therefore meaningless. However, the conscientious teacher 
(and there aren’t any others in this field) might quite well ask 
if this be not too hazardous a method, since if the question is 
given, and not the answer, the pupils may not be able to see 
the answer for themselves in their immaturity, and may be 
subjected to unnecessary and perhaps even fatal doubt. Since 
the material for the answer has already been given before the 
question was raised, this is not so likely. Then when the pupil’s 
‘answers are given orally, they can be evaluated right in the 
classroom as in a laboratory. The teacher, by the manner of 
conducting the discussions, must not only keep control, but 
be able to show complete mastery of the question himself, be- 
cause otherwise this “laboratory technique” might get out of 


hand. 
Knowing the Truth as Truth 


It seems to me that Our Lord, in the story told in the sixth 
chapter of St. John, illustrated for us the manner of getting the 
pupils to know the truth as truth, not as mere formulas. Our 
Lord was going to ask His disciples a fateful question: ‘Could 
they take His word for a deep mystery?” So, first He worked 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes. For the answer to the 
question was going to be: “Thou hast the words of eternal 
life... . Thou art the Son of God.” Thus supplied with the 
miracle as proof of their Master’s authority, the disciples came 
to class next day on the other side of the lake. The Master 
then promised the Eucharist, and they could not understand. 
He asked the question: “Will you also go away?” The 
Apostles might have been a bit slow in learning, but they had 
good will, and Christ had supplied them with the matter of 
the miracle. Peter organized the matter, and answered: 
“To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
For we have believed that Thou art the Son of Ged.” 

To get the pupils to love the truth as true, all that is really 
necessary is to get it across, for it is attractive in itself. Is 
there ever any infallible way to assure this? For one thing, we 
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ought to prepare well. Our own enthusiasm carries weight. 
The pupils realize that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” so that if their teachers are enthusiastic about religion, 
the chances are that it isa pretty fine thing. Yet, we cannot be 
enthusiastic if we have not our material well prepared. Those 
of us who are Religious should realize that our day’s lesson 
in apologetics is often perfectly licit and very stimulating 
meditation material. Preparation can remove many negative 
obstacles. It helps us avoid making the work too hard, while 
still making it arduous enough to be challenging. It helps to 
keep the class lively and fast-moving. It enables pupils to 
see results: many quizzes, quickly returned; papers carefully 
read, publicly discussed, perhaps sent in for publication. But 
there is another equally important means of assuring ourselves 
that we get the truth across. We are like the lad in the chapter 
of St. John we referred to a few moments ago (Chapter vi). 
For our teaching skill is on a par with his five loaves and two 
fishes. What is it against such obstacles as we meet? It is 
necessary for Christ to bless and distribute it, or we shall never 
be sufficient to meet our task. For that reason, the well- 
known maxim ought to be ever before us as a precious daily 
reminder: “Talk to God about your pupils twice as much as 
you talk to your pupils about God.” 


On Sharing the Truth 


There is another problem in the aim we have set ourselves 
of getting the pupils not only to love the truth but to wish to 
share it. F. J. Sheed and others have pointed out frequently 
in recent years that we Catholics tend to have a “siege mental- 


” 


ity.” We are afraid to try to share the magnificent truths of 
our Faith with outsiders; we remain on the defensive when 
religion comes into conversation. The teachers of apologetics 
will on principle want to point out possibilities of sharing the 
truth, and to utilize such occasions as occur during school life, 
in school and out. One might, for instance, occasionally ask 
if pupils have been able to use the matter taught in class. 
One can always show oneself interested. One may be able to 
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connect the apologetic idea and aim with the school mission 
activities. For to radiate Christ by slipping into ordinary con- 
. versations some little fact about Catholicism is a normal and 
proper part of the Christian vocation. The pupils should be 
made to feel that their first and most important home mission 
is their personal mission to Catholic Action. This can be 
brought about by having a special unit in apologetics class on 
the ideal apologist. The boys and girls should formally and 
consciously consider the question: “Just what sort of a girl 
or boy is the ideal apologist?’ A desire for sharing the 
- truth can also be brought about by praying with and for the 
pupils that they may be able to impress their Christian life on 
others. The pupils seem to find it very helpful, too, to have 
their apologetics teacher stress the things they may actually 
encounter on their dates; the ancient “‘filioque”’ disputes they 
are highly unlikely ever to hear of. They much appreciate 
help in getting a soldier boy friend to come to church with 
them, in answering his questions, and in learning how to arouse 
his curiosity tactfully. I once knew a pupil in senior high who 
got the thrill of her life on hearing her Protestant boy friend 
defend her use of holy water to another Protestant. Once they 
have a taste of this kind of conquest, they are likely to prove 
eager soldiers of the King. 

Of course, they are going to need a great deal of tact to 
share the truth effectively. Not every pupil is potentially an 
outstanding apologist; yet, we may approach the matter in a 
psychologically sound way in order to make the best use of 
our materials. Recall the principle that what we are most 
eager to know we learn most easily, and the fact that knowl- 
edge is mastered only by going from the known to the un- 
known. We need to make emotion not an enemy but an ally. 
Therefore, we shall tend in intellectually difficult but emo- 
tionally satisfying things to start with the emotions and pro- 
ceed to the reasons (e.g., cremation and purgatory). In things 
clouded by emotional haze we shall take the opposite way 
(e.g., birth control, mercy killing). We shall begin intellectu- 
ally, so that when the emotional plea is made for these wrong 
practices, it will look silly to our pupils. 
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We should also recall that, to approach non-Catholics ef- 
fectively, our pupils will need all the self-confidence they can 
get. Now, knowledge leads to confidence. Therefore, we 
will make sure that the pupils have the answer in mind before 
we propose any question. 


Triple Aim of Lesson 


This is a fairly bald statement of the principles that arise 
directly out of the triple aim of apologetics teaching. Sub- 
joined is an attempted lesson plan based on these principles. 
I usually present the lesson in three parts: 

I. Psychological Preparation.—This consists of some sort 
of discussion, based on the pupils’ experiences and interests, 
meant to arouse interesting comment and to prepare the right 
attitude for accepting the Catholic view of the matter in ques- 
tion. This ties up with the principle mentioned in this article 
of getting the emotions on our side. The preparation may be 
long or short, depending on the group and on the individual 
teacher’s ability to arouse the class. 

II. Positive Lesson.—In this all the matter that is going to 
be needed to defend the Catholic dogma in question, or explain 
it, is to be taught. This involves the principle of supplying 
the answer in one form, then asking the question in order to 
get it in a new, originally organized form. 

III. Actual Apologetics Lesson.—This includes exercises, 
discussion, and the like, fashioned to clinch the knowledge just 
learned or reviewed, and put in a form that the pupils actually 
understand and can effectually share. From this point of 
departure, the really important part of the apologetics class- 
work begins—that which is put into practice on the dates and 
in the parlors of the pupils and in all the events of daily life. 

The lesson plan is to be considered a unit plan, and may 
take from a week to two weeks depending on how much time 
one has. An actual application of the plan may be given in a 
later issue of the JouRNAL. 





The Content of Secondary Religion 


By THE REVEREND Josepu G. Cox, Px.D. 
St. Thomas More Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The realization of definite objectives in the teaching of high 
school religion depends on many factors. Not the least im- 
portant of these is the actual content of the course of study. 
There would probably be more or less general agreement 
amongst teachers concerning most of the material to be taught. 
A greater divergence of opinion would be found concerning 
proper grade placement for this material. As far as content 
is concerned, it seems of primary importance to devote some 
time to the life of our Divine Lord. In the elementary school, 
little stories from the life of Christ usually are incorporated 
into the religion course of study for primary grades. Some 
incidents are narrated in readers. Books of Bible stories are 
used sometimes as supplementary texts. In upper grades the 
life of Christ is studied as part of Bible History. However, at 
best this teaching can serve only as a foundation, for the 
elementary school child is not sufficiently mature to appre- 
ciate the deep personal significance of the life of Christ. In 
the grade school the treatment of the life of Christ is inclined 
to have more of an emotional than an intellectual appeal. 

The horizon of presentation for a high school teacher is 
infinitely wider. As one student stated: “I never really 
realized what the life of Christ meant to me.” The Son of 
God must be held up for imitation. Salutary lessons in virtue 
must be drawn from His life. These things are necessary 
even in the high school. As the life of the high school student 
becomes more complex, however, the student must be made 
to realize that in the life of Christ is found the answer to any 
religious problem that may present itself. The student must 
be made to understand that in the life of Christ is found the 
background of all true religious teaching, the reason for the 
Church, the principles of morality that must govern the life 
of man if he is to achieve his ultimate end and destiny. Time 
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in the high school schedule does not permit the study of any 
one of the Gospels in its entirety. However, a fairly complete 
picture of the life of Christ on earth should be presented. 
Therefore, great discrimination must be shown in the choice 
of incidents from the life of Christ to be discussed. Certainly, 
at least one semester should be devoted to this purpose. As 
one professor phrased it: “The life of Christ gives meaning to 
everything else they learn in religion. It is the key to the 
storehouse of faith.” 


Church History in High School Program 


A disputed point in the high school religion course is church 
history. Some teachers think that church history should be 
treated as a part of the regular history course. Others feel 
that it should have a definite place in the religion course. A 
greater coordination in the presentation of profane and eccle- 
siastical history would be desirable. The influence of the 
Church on the history of civilization is an important part of 
the world picture that the course in social studies purports 
to present. Yet, there is no textbook at the moment that 
gives a satisfactory correlation of profane and church history. 
Certainly, no textbook in world history, medieval history, or 
modern European history, even though written from a Catho- 
lic viewpoint, gives an adequate concept of church history. 
And whether we like it or not, our courses of study in these 
things follow standard texts. Nevertheless, it might prove too 
complex a task, and there might be too much material to be 
covered in a course of study and a textbook devoted to such a 
correlated course in history. Yet, the history and influence 
of the Church must find a place somewhere in the high school 
curriculum. The difficulty in the religion program is that, 
with so much other material of importance to be covered, 
little time is available for an adequate treatment of church 
history. With the content proposed in this article, at most 
one semester or its equivalent could be devoted to this subject. 
Only a very cursory treatment of church history is possible 
in this short time. More and more it would seem to be 
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desirable that a regular course in church history be given, 
similar to the courses in social studies usually offered in high 
school. Certainly, such a course should be worthy of credit 
towards high school graduation, just as much as a unit of 
world or modern history would be. A complete social studies 
program might be: first year, ancient history; second year, 
modern history; third year, church history; fourth year, 
U.S. history. Where church history is a part of the religion 
course, it should be taught in whatever year world or modern 
history is taught. In this way some correlation could be 
achieved, the more so if the same teacher had both subjects. 
A real course in church history would help the students gain 
a greater and very desirable appreciation of the contribution 
of the Church to world history and its influence upon it. 


Apologetics in High School Course 


Another controversial element in the high school religion 
course of study is the study of apologetics. There are many 
religion teachers who feel that the treatment of religion from 
this viewpoint is beyond the capabilities of the ordinary high 
school student. They feel that it demands a more mature 
mind and the kind of training in philosophy that one receives 
in a college. Therefore, they feel that apologetics should be 
treated in college and not at the high school level. _It is cer- 
tainly true that the study of apologetics requires an ability 
to reason and at least some appreciation and understanding of 
logical processes of reasoning. It is equally true that any 
intensive study would probably be over the heads of many of 
our high school students. However, the fact remains that 
very few of them are going to avail themselves of college 
opportunities. For the majority, their high school course in 
religion is the last formal training in religion that they will 
receive. In this day and age when so many fundamental 
religious truths have been attacked from the standpoint of 
rationalism, we must have more than the few college prospects 
acquainted with the method and arguments of apologetics. 
However, too much should not-be attempted. Two proofs 
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of the existence of God, properly understood, should be suffi- 
cient. Too many proofs will prove confusing for the ordinary 
high school student. Exceptional students, of course, could 
be encouraged to study the remaining proofs. The same 
observation would be true of such things as the origins of 
religion. Certainly, any course of apologetics for high school 
should be as brief as possible. It will be better for these stu- 
dents to have a thorough idea of a few important and funda- 
mental concepts of apologetics than to be utterly confused by 
a complexity of things they do not understand. 

There should be detailed treatment of the Eucharist as a 
Sacrament, of Penance, and of Matrimony. The high school 
course in religion represents the last opportunity in most in- 
stances for a formal and intensive presentation of the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church with regard to the Eucharist and 
Penance. Theological concepts in the former must be ex- 
plained simply and accurately. In the latter, the teaching of 
the Church particularly on indulgences should be stressed. 


There are certainly many misconceptions among the laity on 
this point. Then for a majority of the students the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony is going to form a very important factor 
in life. The regulations of the Church surrounding it are 
going to be of paramount importance to these young people. 
A proportionate amount of time should be devoted to it. 


Other Desirable Topics 


The study of the sacramentals should also be a part of the 
religion course. It would seem desirable that more time be 
devoted to a general study of the Liturgy. Perhaps, much of 
it is taught in passing, in conjunction with other phases of the 
course. The fact remains that the meaning and symbolism of 
much of the Liturgy is a mystery to most of the laity. Yet, 
the externals of the Church are for them a constantly re- 
curring religious experience. A greater understanding of 
them would be of value, and some place should be found in 
the high school course of study to provide this knowledge. 

The Creed is the most familiar compendium of our dog- 
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matic beliefs. Therefore, some explanation must be given 
of its various articles. The simpler the treatment of the 
Creed, the better will be the results. Consideration must be 
given to the moral teaching of the Church. The Command- 
ments of God and of the Church could be the subject of a full 
year’s teaching. The moral attitude of the Catholic youth is 
formed to a great extent by the teaching and knowledge re- 
ceived in high school. The standard and ideal of Catholic 
living must be fixed before their eyes accurately and effec- 
tively in high school, if they are to walk worthily as adults 
in the footsteps of Christ. 

In conclusion, two further observations might be made 
concerning the content of the course of study. It has been 
found most effective to conduct a review of the catechism at 
least once every year. Two weeks at the beginning of the 
school year might be devoted to that purpose. The results 
of this should prove very startling to teachers who may feel 
that high school students know their catechism. At times the 
abysmal ignorance demonstrated even by average students is 
most disturbing. Certainly, the catechism review each year 
serves a good purpose. It serves as a sound starting point for 
whatever the religion course contains for any year. It might 
be desirable to transfer this review of the catechism to the 
end of the senior year, so that the graduates may go forth 
with such a review of fundamental truths fresh in their minds. 
Finally, the last semester of senior year should find some con- 
sideration given to practical problems such as vocation, 
marriage, divorce, use of leisure time and recreation, and 
Catholic reading. Any high school course of study in religion 
containing all the elements mentioned above should ade- 
quately meet the needs of the high school student, and should 
produce high school graduates who are well informed in 
matters religious. The use they make of this knowledge will 
depend on the individual. 





Religion and the Cream of the Crop 


By tHE REVEREND ARNOLD YANKER, O.F.M.Cap. 
St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. 


The title for this article was suggested by a conversation 
with a certain teaching Sister last Spring. Another priest and 
I had been talking on vocations to the seventh and eighth 
grades in the school. After completing my talk to the children, 
I had a discussion with the Sister on the problems of teaching. 

“Ah, Father,” she said, “you priests who teach in the minor 
seminary are fortunate. Your students, like Lucky Strike 
tobaccos, are the Cream of the Crop.” 

That statement, as is the case with general statements, is 
partly true and partly false. Though most of the boys who 
come to the seminary may be described as the best in point of 
character and training, there are some who cannot be so 
designated. For the purpose of this article, however, I shall 


confine myself to deficiencies in training, especially training 
in religion. 


For the greater part, we have as students products of the 
parochial schools. These are the mainstays—the students on 
whom a great deal of the response in class devolves. Because 
of their background of eight years of solid Catholic teaching, 
they can be called on to answer the questions for the other less 
fortunate ones. For in the seminary we also have boys who 
have had perhaps only a few years of Catholic schooling, per- 
haps none at all. Some have had the meager benefits of Sun- 
day School or Vacation School. One boy I know had no re- 
ligious instruction except what he got at Sunday Mass. He 
lived fourteen miles from church, and had to go to a public 
school where all eight grades were taught in one room! 

With his pupils running the gamut from eight complete 
years of Catholic schooling to no Catholic schooling at all, the 
individual teacher is faced with the problem of making religion 
a living thing to these boys. In the seminary here all the 
teachers, of course, are priests who have gone through the 
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training every priest must go through. Consequently, they are 
equipped with the necessary knowledge of this subject, religion. 
How to impart this knowledge to others so that they live it, is 
left to the judgment of the priest-professor. However, the 
system I am going to describe is followed, at least in broad out- 
line, by all the religion professors at Saint Fidelis. 


Textbook Used 


We use as a text in the three lower classes Deharbe’s Cate- 
chism, and in the three upper classes Cooper’s Religion Outlines, 
Volumes I, II, III. If I say at this time that our idea in religion 
classes is to promote discussion and to satisfy legitimate curi- 
osity, I feel I need say no more about Cooper’s Outlines with 
their provocative questions and points for discussion. The 
mention of Deharbe’s Catechism may have led to the belief 
that we hold to the question-and-answer method of teaching 
religion in the lower classes. Such an idea is far from the fact. 

The Catechism is used merely as a springboard. Deharbe 
is neatly divided into three sections on Faith, the Command- 
ments, and the Means of Grace. Part I takes in 90 pages, 
Part II 80 pages, and Part III 88 pages. So there really is not 
much material in the book itself; but, being a condensation 
of both dogmatic and moral theology it opens very many 
avenues for further enlargement and discussion. Thus, an 
assignment of several pages is pointed out for each class. The 
boys are expected to read over and digest the material assigned. 
This will mean the use of the dictionary in finding the exact 
meaning of the terms employed and their relation to one 
another. 

To cite an example, the definition of the love of God in 
Deharbe is: “It is a virtue infused by God into our soul, by 
which we give ourselves up with all our hearts to Him, the 
Sovereign Good, in order to please Him by fulfilling His will, 
and to be united with Him.” A splendid and concise definition! 
But what does “virtue” mean? What does “infused by God” 
mean? The breakdown of this one definition opens seven 
roads to discussion. Once our students have mastered the 
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idea of analyzing the answers in the Catechism, they begin to 
answer the questions in their own words, showing that they 
have assimilated the thoughts. At the beginning of the next 
class the professor conducts either an oral or a written quiz on 
the material in the assignment. From this he goes on to a more 
detailed exposition of the matter. Then he allows questions 
in order to clear up any remaining hazy ideas. 

This, then, is the way in which the greater part of the 
subject-matter is treated. However, for the section on the 
sixth commandment a special treatment is given. For my own 
classes (I have taught this part of the Catechism for four 
years) I use the instruction on personal purity which forms 
part of “A Study of the Moral Principles Relative to the Sixth 
and Ninth Commandments.” This is a thesis submitted to 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Notre Dame in 1932 in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts by the Rev. Matthew Thomas O’Neill, O.Carm. 
This instruction begins with the statement of some moral case 
which the students are asked to solve. The case, of course, 
has to do with the moral principles involved in the sixth and 
ninth commandments. The case is given in order to deter- 
mine the ability of the class to settle their consciences on a 
practical point of morality. It is my experience that there are 
very few boys who have real Catholic principles on the prob- 
lem of personal purity. Those boys who have such principles 
are the exceptions, sad to say. 


Sanctity of the Human Body 


The next step in the instruction is to stress the sanctity of 
the sex functions. Here one may dwell on God’s giving to 
man a share in His creative work. Then, too, the sanctity of 
the human body may be brought out: how it is the tabernacle 
of the Holy Ghost, the dwelling-place of God, and especially 
the fact of the close union in Holy Communion. I have found 
that all boys at the seminary quickly grasp that idea of the 
human body and its sanctity when they are told of the con- 
secration of a chalice—how a special anointing with oil sets this 
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golden goblet aside from all other goblets. Then the usual 
questions designed to draw them out are asked: ‘Were you 
ever anointed? When? How? Why? By whom?” They 
themselves draw the parallel between the chalice and their 
bodies. 

The next step is: “What is the matter forbidden by the sixth 
commandment?” Or, more specifically: “What is it that God 
forbids under pain of mortal sin to a single or unmarried per- 
son?” Here again definitions must be given, analyzed, di- 
gested. Word for word the definition of venereal pleasure, 
complete and incomplete, must be broken down. Only then 
can we go on to a statement of the three moral principles for 
unmarried people. These principles are: (1) it is a mortal 
sin to seek, to cause directly, or to consent to venereal pleasure; 
(2) an act of immodesty is a mortal sin if it places a person in 
the near danger of consenting to the venereal pleasure without 
a proportionately grave reason; (3) a sin of desire against pur- 
ity is as serious as the action desired. One can readily see that 
much must be done in bringing these definitions home. The 
teacher has to consider looks, touches, dancing, movies, and 
other practical matters, since these all belong to the subject 
under consideration. 

One of the biggest aids to helping the students in their 
problems in this section on the sixth and ninth commandments 
is the question-box idea. We never actually use a box; the 
boys place their questions, either written by hand or typed, on 
the teacher’s desk before class. The students are carefully 
instructed never to sign their names to these questions. This 
precaution makes them feel freer in asking questions. These 
questions are handed in before one class, are retyped, and 
answered during the next. The students are always asked to 
answer the submitted questions first. Only after discussion 
among them does the teacher step in, if necessary, to give the 
correct answer. 

This same procedure is also observed in all the other parts 
of the catechism. The students find it a good way to obtain 
information on all aspects of religion. Their questions range 
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from the depths of hell to the heights of heaven. To give a 
few examples: “What is the greatest punishment in hell? 
What is heaven like? Do you think anything in heaven could 
possibly remind me of something on earth? How can it be 
proved that there is but one God?” However, the questions 
are most frequently about moral problems: ‘Are you allowed 
to go to Communion when your penance is not yet completed? 
Is it a sin if the Host touches your teeth at Communion? 
Are you allowed to brush your teeth in the morning before 
Communion? I have a gum that bleeds sometimes during 
the night: will that keep me from going to Communion?” 
I could multiply examples, but those I have listed will give 
some idea of the curiosity of boys, of their problems, and of the 
method we use in handling them. 


Utilizing the Particular Examen 


Another device we make part of our religion course is the 
particular examen. For a period of a week or two some specific 
phase of a virtue is chosen as the subject of the particular exa- 
men. For instance, the first subject chosen by the boys ac- 
cording to my recollection was reverence towards priests. In 
the seminary the boys are in such close contact with their 
priest-professors that they soon learn the little foibles of the 
individual priest. In order to counteract familiarity’s breed- 
ing of contempt, the dignity of the priesthood must be kept in 
mind. How can one do this better than by frequently re- 
peating some ejaculation (such as “Jesus, Divine Highpriest, 
help me’’) and by always referring to priests under their full 
title (as “Father John,” not just “John’’), much less using nick- 
names? I must add at once that the students suggest these 
subjects for the particular examen and, if there is no suitable 
ejaculation, make up one for the particular act they have 
chosen as their material. They check daily on the act and are 
quite frank in discussing their progress or non-progress. 

How effective this method of acquiring virtues is may be 
illustrated by the following. We have a rule that silence is to 
be observed at all times in the dormitories and lavatories. 
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This silence was not being kept too well. The professor of one 
of the religion classes spoke to his boys about it. They thought 
that silence in those places might be an excellent subject for 
the particular examen. The ejaculation they made went 
something like this: “Jesus, silent even to the death of the 
Cross, help me keep silence.” They observed the silence so well 
that the younger class was impressed and became curious. 
They wormed out of the older class the particular examen 
idea, and then brought it up to their own professor of religion 
the following day. As a result infractions of the rule of silence 
practically ceased. 

All the various points I have considered up to now constitute 
the formal course of religion—that is, the subject taught in 
the classroom as part of the curriculum calling for tests, ex- 
aminations, and grades. Over and above this, we have a priest 
appointed as Spiritual Director of the students, whose duty 
it is to guide by means of talks in the chapel and also by 
personal, private advice. Now, these talks in the chapel are 
given two or three times a week. Their subject-matter is 
varied, but they are usually given in some sort of series, for 
instance, a’ course of instruction on the Sacraments, a course 
on Christ’s Mystical Body and the individual’s place in it, on 
the Life of Christ, on Christ the Leader, on the Mass, on Vir- 
tues, etc. These talks vitalize the everyday life of the boys 
with the proper spiritual food, for the priest that holds the 
post of Spiritual Director is one who knows boys. That means 
he knows their strength and their weakness; he is capable of 
giving them the proper advice on how to use their strength and 
how to overcome their weakness. 

The aim of all teaching of religion is to charge the lives of 
the students or hearers with spiritual energy. That I believe is 
accomplished by the course of religion outlined, for it supplies 
the soul with the ideals of Christ and points out the specific 
actions by which the soul can be united with God. 
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Album of American History. Colonial Period (James Truslow Adams, 
Editor in Chief, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, pages 411, price $7.50). 


The present volume, a unit in itself, is designed as the first of a series that 
will present, when complete, the history of America through pictures. It 
is a visual presentation of national history. The House of Scribner has 
previously presented much of this history in other forms. The Dictionary of 
American Biography (in 21 volumes) records the /ives of those men and 
women who took a significant part in our national development. Next 
came the Dictionary of American History (in 6 volumes) which records, 
alphabetically, the thousands of separate events, trends or ideas which made 
up our history; and following this came the 4é/as of American History, 
which through a series of maps shows where our history was made. The 
Album of American History is designed to show what our history /ooked /ike. 

The pictures are the history. The text takes a minor rile, and serves 
only to identify the time, place, and subject. Explanatory narrative is 
held to a minimum. Only pictures that are authentic, contemporaneous, 
and significant were admitted to the collection. The result is a gallery of 
historical illustrations whose originals are distributed through seventy- 
seven museums, collections, institutes, and libraries. The visitor in this 
gallery travels in imagination down the vista of our annals from pre- 
Columbus days to the birth of a new nation, the United States. 

Of special interest to the Catholic student is the series of pictures on 
early days in Maryland. The group of pictures portraying the Sacrifice 
of the Mass from a volume published in 1733, 32 in number, are accurate 
and could be used for liturgical instruction today. The pictures of the 
expedition of Columbus are a disappointment; the simplest manual of 
history carries better illustrations than these contemporary interpretations 
of what Columbus found. The impression is conveyed that Raleigh and 
Drake were of equal importance with Columbus, but some reputable 
historians paint both these gentlemen as little better than pirates. 

The archives of the University of Notre Dame contributed two pictures 
of the chasuble of Father Marquette, 1618. There is a reproduction of a 
famous document, 4 Law of Maryland concerning Religion, presented 
through the courtesy of the New York Public Library. “In 1649 the 
Maryland Assembly passed a law often cited as a milestone of religious 
freedom .... In the fifth paragraph are sentiments that foreshadow the Bill 
of Rights.” 

The beginnings of famous educational institutions are pictured—among 
them William and Mary (1693), Princeton (1764), Brown (1764), and 
Columbia (1754). The 4/bum features complete pictures of the clothing 
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worn by each group of settlers, the type of homes in which they lived, 
pictures of the famous people of the period, and the type of tools used by 
the colonists in their struggle for existence. Among the maps selected is 
that of Virginia by John Smith, from his Genera// Historie (1624). This 
early map is so accurate that it is still referred to in boundary disputes. 
An index would add much to the value of the volume. 

Paut E. Campse t, M.A., Lirt.D. 


Mater Ecclesia. A Quarterly Review (Editorial Office: Washington, D. C. 
Circulation Office, St. Louis, Mo. Published by the Apostolate of 
Liturgy at Mt. St. Mary Seminary in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
subscription, $1.00 per year). 


We greet Mater Ecclesia on the completion of its first year. The fourth 
and final number of the first volume appeared in December, 1943. This 
liturgical journal does not trespass upon the ground so ably covered by its 
contemporaries and predecessors in the fields of Liturgy, Ecclesiastical 
Arts, and Sacred Music. It proposes only to discuss theory and to offer 
suggestions based on experience for a more vital presentation of liturgical 
standards to children. ‘“‘We believe,” writes the Editor, “that a truly 
liturgical education should be given our school children at a very early 
age, and that such is the true spirit of the Church for the formation of the 
little ones of Christ.”” It aims to be an open forum for discussing methods, 
appraising results, and encouraging effort. 

In his Foreword to the opening number, Pars Verna, 1943, the Most 
Reverend John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, after quoting 
from the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X (1903), gives the purposes to be 
achieved by the liturgical movement under the stimulation of Mater 
Ecclesia: (1) a renewal and intensification of the true and traditional 
Christian spirit; (2) a deeper understanding of Christian doctrine through 
the more accurate and more intelligent participation in the Sacred Myster- 
ies in the cycle of liturgical feasts and seasons of the year; (3) a greater ap- 
preciation of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; (4) an impetus to propagate 
the Faith, for liturgical chant has always played a part in the conversion 
of barbarians to Christianity and civilization; (5) a means of fostering voca- 
tions to the priesthood and to the religious life by intensifying the Christian 
spirit through the sacred liturgy. 

The Foreword of the 1943 Pars Zstiva number is a communication from 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., 
Apostolic Delegate. His Excellency has words of high praise for the 
apostolate of Mater Ecclesia. It has been founded, he writes, with the 
noble scope of imparting practical knowledge of church musio and of giving 
to our school children an adequate liturgical education. ‘The Catholic 
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school system in the United States is an excellent field for the promotion 
of sacred music.... The program of Mater Ecclesia is simply a return to 
the methods of antiquity. In the earliest centuries of Christianity children 
were assembled in the cathedral and monastery schools, and there they 
were methodically trained in sacred chant.... The need of this apostolate 
for the purest music of the Church, Gregorian Chant, should be brought 
home to the faithful!” 

The Right Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D., Rector of the 
Catholic University of America, points out in his Foreword to the 1943 
Pars Autumnalis that the teachers of our Catholic schools will cordially 
welcome this new publication, because of its avowed purpose to be of help 
to them in the teaching of music, and especially the music of the Liturgy. 
“It offers to the practical workers in the field a forum, which has been 
greatly needed, for the exchange of ideas and experiences and for the dis- 
cussion of problems. ... The future of school music, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, rests in the long run with the teachers.” In the leading article of the 
1943 Pars Hiemalis number, the Reverend Claude Nevin, C.P., relates a 
number of incidents illustrating the profound effect of liturgical music 
upon the mind and heart of even those outside the Church. Of one con- 
vert he writes: “While the ageless chants of Mother Church mounted 
contemplatively and rested in gentle cadence, light dispelled darkness, peace 
at last settled in this troubled soul. She had found the True Church and 
must enter it!” 

Members of the Board of Editors and teachers in the field have con- 
tributed a number of articles on phases of the liturgical movement and the 
teaching of sacred music, that make this first volume a notable achievement. 
Poems appropriate to the liturgical season are interspersed throughout the 
successive numbers. Artistic presentation of choice fragments of sacred 
music in Gregorian notation adds to the charm of the volume. The 
Chronicle records notable developments and highlights in the field covered 
by the review. There is a question-and-answer department for the solu- 
tion of difficulties that teachers may present. This first volume is a Vade 
Mecum of 120 pages for Catholic teachers everywhere. 4d multos annos! 

Paut E. Campse tt, M.A., Litt.D. 


National Liturgical Week 1943. A record of the 1943 Liturgical Week held 
at the Cathedral of the Holy Name, Chicago (Published by the Litur- 
gical Conference, Ferdinand, Indiana, pp. 182). 


This book, paper-bound, is Volume IV in the National Liturgical Week 
series. It records the agenda of the annual representative Liturgical Week 
gathering. The salient theme pronounced by leading American liturgical 
scholars at this Conference was a basic one to the Christian mind, and one 
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currently significant—namely, Sacrifice: Its Meaning, Sacrifice and the 
Individual, Sacrifice and Society. 

Some of the papers given at the Conference, and set down in this volume 
together with added discussions of the delegates ad rem, are of high popular 
value. Among others are the papers giving factual accounts and experi- 
ences of the inception and advance of liturgical practices in parishes, of the 
city type as well as the country. The racial, rural, and labor problems are 
each in its own turn discussed. 

But for the parish priest, those papers prepared with a view to give 
him perhaps a help or the key to Catholic liturgical action in his own 
parish will prove beneficial and suitable. Joserpu R. BERKMYRE. 


Welcome, Jesus. A Prayer Book for First Communicants (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 159). 


Father George Dennerle, Sister Mary Magdela, and the Bruce Publishing 
Company have collaborated to give us a very attractive prayer book for 
first communicants. The authors present the duties and devotions of a 
child in very simple language; we do not find a word or expression that a 
child of seven or eight years will not readily understand. The type page 
and the format of the book invite independent reading even on the part of 
an advanced first grader. The religion teacher of the primary grades who 
is puzzled in regard to the proper content of religion for her young charges 
will welcome the guidance of this manual. Young parents also who ap- 
proach the religious instruction of their first child with great trepidation 
will find the help they need in these pages. Best of all, the child himself 
advances to a personal and intimate acquaintance with the Child Jesus 
and His Blessed Mother, with St. Joseph and his own Guardian Angel. The 
careful use of this prayer book will train the child at a very early age to a 
deep appreciation of the spiritual realities with which his religion abounds. 

Pau E. Campse tt, M.A., Litr.D. 


The SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


A Missal Enjoying Universal Acceptance by the Religious 
by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


For all who desire a Missal containing not only everything pertaining to the Mass, but Vespers, 
Seen and the very valuable instructive notes before each Mass. The Doctrinal, Histo: rical 


and Liturgical notes with maps and illustrations placed before the Church Seasons are of special 
value.—English and Latin Text throughout. 


Size —4 by 6 inches, Bible paper, 1,195 pages, 170 illustrations. 
O-A--Black cloth, semi-flexible, burnished red edges (no slide case). Retail $2.50. 
How to Use a Daily Missal in 1944, Retail, Each 30c. 

Prices on other bindings sent on request. 


the E.M. Lohmann Compan 
ge E. Paul+ para Sampeny 








